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BOSTON & CHICAGO, 


DELIGHTED 
With the Whole Series 


GEOGRAPHIES,” 


These and similar words mean something when they come with multiplied frequency from best 
teachers in all parts of the country. . We are constantly getting letters telling us that Maury’s 
Geographies, upon actual trial in the school room, prove themselves to be mode] books ; “grand 
works :” “admirable text books;” “ none better ;” “charming and profitable ;” “ their value is in- 
calculable; ” “‘do not ask for better books;” “a pleasure to teach them;” “the most attractive of 
all Geographies;” “a more fascinating volume than Maury’s Physical I never opened;” “ these 
Geographies charm the general reader, and children study them with delight.” 

Extracts like these might be given to fill many pages. Without disparaging other good books, we 
wouldsay to all teachers who haye not seen Maury’s New Geographies that we think it will pay you 
to look into them. We willsend specimens anywhere on receipt of the following prices, and if not 
liked, the books may be returned to us, and we will return your money : 


“Blementary,” for beginners, - $ .54 cents 
“ Manual,” for general use, . 1.28 
“ Revised Physical,” for students in Natural Science, 1.20 


“ Wall Maps,” for use and reference in schools (set of eight), 10.00 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


19 Murray St., New York. 


New England trade supplied by 
WM. WARE & CO., 30 Franktin St., Boston, Mass. 


Edueation. 


WESTERN EDITION. 


$2.50 per year, im advance. 
Price. Single Te @ cts. 
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(uperthwaile Publishers 


Philadelphia Pa. 


NEW YORKE, 16 Astor Place; WM. H. WHITNEY, Agent. 
BOSTON, '5 Bromfield 8t ; F.C. MOCLINTOCK, Agent. 
CHICAGO, 153 Wabash Avenue, F. 58. BELDEN, Agent, 
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OF PRACTICAL VALUE. 


A COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC. 7 
Academies, High-Schools Business Colleges, and Counting-Rooms. 


By JAMES B. THOMPSON, LL.D., 
Author of a Mathematical Series. 
320 pp. Price for Iutreduction, $1 @0. Specimen copy sent on receipt of price. 
A KEY IN PREPARATION. 

This work is intended to follow the author's “ COMPLETE GRADED ARITHMETIC,” or any other arith- 
metic of similar grade, and carries forward the various t pics began in that to their practical application in the 
diffsrent departmen:s of business. The shorter methods employed by expert accouatants are given, the sab. 
jects involving Percentage are explained with Stock Exchange, Bankiog, Clearing House and Custom Houee 
business, Averaging Accounts, Partoership, Settlement, etc , all of which are treated in the clear aud comp:ehen- 
sive style peculiar to tae author. It will be exceedingly valuable to the business man as a manual for reference 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway, N, Y. 


SHELDON & COMPANY'S 
NEWER BOOKS. 


SHELDON'’S MODERN SCHOOL READERS. 


Sheldons’ Graded Examples in| Patterson’s Speliers. 
Arithmetic. Shaw’s English and American Lit- 
Olney’s Arithmetics and Algebras. erature, New Ldition. 

“ Geometry. New Edition. Aver First Principles of Natural 
Hill’s Elements of Rhetoric. 
Wayland & Chapin’s Political) 4¥¢TY’s Elements of Natl Philosophy 

Revised Edition. 

Economy. “ 


of Chemistry. 
Patterson’s Grammar. “« Complete Chemistry. 


H. 1. SMITH, N. E. Agent, 34 Franklia St., Bosten. 


WARREN P. ADAMS, N. E. Agent, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


REASONS WHY ESTERBROOK’S STEEL 


1, They are especially adapted for school purposes. 
2. The quality is superior, standard, and reliable. 
3. They are in use throughout the United States. 
4, Are of American manufacture. 
5. They are durable and easy-writing. 


PENS SHOULD BE USED IN SCILOOLS. 


6. Have been tested by a quarter-century’s experience. 


7. Are easily obtained; all stationers have them. 
8. The best should always be used in schools. 
9. Are moderate and reasonable in price. 

10. Every pen is warranted. 


“Jos. 
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DIXON CRUCI 


Celerity, Comfort, Economy. 


When the Cutter becomes Dull, another can be put in in a few Seconds. 


You have long desired a pencil 
in operation, durable and accurate in mechanism, and attractive in appearanc 
one that meets fully all of these requirements. 


DIXON’S PENCIL SHARPENER 


(Manufactured under the W. H. Lamson Patent, May 12, 1885,) 


is one that any child can easily operate. It will sharpe 
ner that will win your lasting approval. With one of these little machines in your school-room 
—— you will have no need to waste time and patience that are required for your drawing lessons, in 
Sas — sharpening pencils by the slow process of a pocket - knife, or in attempting to make wuik one of 
z i a the many cumbersome and expensive pencil sharpeners now in the market. 
= SS Mention the N. E. JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, and send for descriptsve circular. 


NWO NOISE, NO DUST. 
THAOHERS: 


er that would be simple in construction, rapid and quiet 
We now offer you 


n 60 pencils in five minutes in a man- 


i : Jersey City, N. J: 
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W. HL WALMSLEY & CO, 
Manuf'ing Opticians, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 
OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL, 
INSTRUMENTS. 


Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages free. 


must well consider the waste and supply of 


JOURNAL 
the Vital principle; how they may reinvig- 


TE AC H Kk R orate the exhausted Brain and Nerves; how 


they may give back to the system those essentials necessary to ial nutrition 
which have been lost by overwork, by sickness, by loss of sieep, by anxiety, or 
by apeling a vitiated atmosphere. Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites are com- 
posed of the nerve-giving principles of the Ux-brain and the embryo of the wheat 
and oat; it is a special Foop to Brain and Nerves. — 

Many children are bright scholars, with retantive memories, if their Brain is 
properly fed with V. P., and are dull and apathetic without it. 


/t is recommended by Emily Faithfull, Bismarck, Gladstone, Dom Pedro, and other Brain 
Workers. “®Bvery one speaks well of Vitalized Phosphites.”—Christian at Work. 


or sale by Gruggists or by mail, $i. F. CROSBY CO., 56 Sr., N. Y. 


MANUFACTURE: OF 


Microscopes 2n¢—Wiicroscopic Apparatus. 


201 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
MICROSCOPES FROM 83% TO $1,000. aa 
164 Catalogues on application. sow 
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Solid Slate Blackboards. 


No imitation. The Best in the World Up with thr 
sine, or 3% inch thick, Tile, Roofiog Blate, and other 
or % inc ck. Tile D other 
Biate Goods for sale. Write, 
THE BLACKBOARD SLATE CO., 
FAIR HAVEN, VT. 


Mason Hamlin 


ORGANS: PIANOS: 
Hon- Wecgoo]) New mode of 
ors at ail Great | | Stringing. Do 
a — not require 01 
pease. Pianos on the 
hundred styles, prevailing 
$22. to $900 “wrest-pin 
For Cash, Easy system. Re- 
Payments or markable for 


Rented. Cata- 1g purity of tone 
urability. 


ORGAN AND PIANO C0. 


remont St., Boston, 46 E.14th St, (Union Sq), N. Y. 


Estey Pianos, 
Estey Organs, 
Decker Brothers Pianos. 


601 Wasuinerton Boston, Mass. 


PLAID SHAWL GIVEN AWAY! 


Throngh the failure of a large man- 


ufacturer of Cashmere Shawls, 
there has come into our bands a large 
consignment of Plaid Shaw!s, perfect 
which we pro to presentto 
he ladies in the following manner: 
Send us 25 ceats for 8 mos. P- 
tion to Farm and Household, « 
large 
voted to Fa: 


scriptions to one address for $1.00 
tisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Address 


AND HOUSEHOLD, 
Hartford, Conn. 


A LIBRARY FREE! 


By taking an Agency fer 


The New England Publishing Co., 


3 SOMERSET ST., BOSTON. 


No need of leavin + 
situation. Evenings and 


Write for information, 
THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 


636 8 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Send six cents for and 
A PR receive free, a costly 
which will help all, of either sex, 

te more jpener right ye than anything else in 


ortunes absolutely oure. | 


this | named, if they order the books from the 


PHYSICAL AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 
Established 1866. Curt WW. M ey er eur ve., 


Address for Catalogs, etc. NEW YORK. 
Apparatus for Biemsentery Stady of Physics and Chemistry for Schools, lieges, and Students a specialty. 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


J, & H: BERGH 
PHYSICAL & CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


E. 8S. RITCHIE & SONS, 87 FRANKLIN 8T., BOSTON, ‘ 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education 


SUPPLIES 

1. Teachers with desirable positions. 

2. Colleges with Presidents, Professors, 
and Tutors 

3. Academies, Seminaries, and Public 
and Private Schools of Every Grade, 
with Competent Principals, Teachers, 
and Superintendents. 

4 Boarding and Pamily Schools with 
Matrons and Housekeepers. 

5. Gives Parents Information of the best 
Schools. 

6. Rents and Sells School Property. 


We invite well qualified teachers,—we desire no 
others,— to with us. There is constant de- 
mand for a new supply for every grade of school from 
the kindergarten to the college. Teachers who desire 

itions or ———_ should lose no time to avai! 
Phemecives of the special advantages offered by the N. 
E. Bureau of Education. 

This Bureau is under the management of a profes- 
sional educator who has spent forty years in the school- 
room, and has devoted much attention to the school 
and teachers’ necessary qualifications. 

It is never too late to register, for there is no week 
of the year when teachers are not cailed for ab this 


a 
Ge charges to School Officers for services rendered 
by this Bureau. 
Circulars and Forms of Applications sent Free. 


WN. 18 THE TIME TO REGISTER FOR THE 
SPRING AYD PALL CAMPAIGNS. APPLICATIONS ARE 
ALREADY COMING 19 TO FILL VACANCIES THEN TO 


CATALOGUE OF CHEAP SCHOOL APPARATUS. CATALOGUES 
Catalogue of Physical Instruments for High Schools and Colleges. OF OccUR. Address 
by ogue Apparatus. SEND rust HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
ADDRESS. PREPARATION. 3 Somerset St, Boston, Mass. 
2 HARRIS, ROCERS CoO., 
A. ANDRE = & CO., Reom 4, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, 
Successors to BAKER, Paatt & Co, SPECIAL NEW ENGLAND AGENTS 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 8. C. GRICCS & CO., Chicago. 
; We fall line of their celebrated pubiicati 
Manufacturers of Largest Manufacturers in|, ciaaing Jones’ First Lessors in Latin ; Latia Prose 
8 reek ; ; 
THE CELEBRATED GLOBES, English Composition, etc., ee. We invite your corres: 
“ TELLUREANS, pondence mga | theze books, and assure you of 
TRIUMPH ” mpt attection. TEACHERS contemplating a char ge 
— MAPS CHARTS, n text-books, should not fail to examine these. 
BLACK BOARDS 
“ ” ’ We also carry a full line of STANFORD'S 
PARAGON DUSTLESS CRAYONS| WALL MAPS, than which there are no better. 
and ERASERS, OURB SCIENCE HELPS ought to be examined 
School Desks. CUBR-ROOT by gvery teacher. 
for our catalogue; or better, call and see us. 
OVER ONE MILLION IN USE "ene. . BARRIS, ROGERS & CO, 
. BLOCKS, ete. Room 4. 34 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Improved School Apparatus 
The GNLY DOVETAILED for every department. Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
School Furniture in the world. Send for descriptive circulars. factory Bells for Schools, Churches, etc, 


PATENTED 
The Best, Cheapest, and Most Durable Blackboard. 
TRIED TESTED PROVED. 


Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever Used. 
u@™ Send for full descriptive circular. 
19 Bend St., New Werk, A ANDREWS C0. Arch &t., Philadelphia. 


One Package of “Fearless” Ink Powder 
Makes a pint of very best Ink for school or desk use. ny bi use no other. 


Send 18 cents in stamps for sample 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. CARROLL W. CLARK, 75 Hawley Sitreet,[Bosten, 


OSEPH GILLoTT's 


Lectures on Teaching. 
By J. G. PITCH, M.A. 


lowing practical topics are discussed in this volame: The Teacher and his Assistants; The School: 
Aims and Organization; The School room and its 4 ppilances; Discipline; Learning and Remembering; : 


its Ex 
amining; ratory Training; Toe Study of Lan ©; The English saageeat Arithmetic as an Art; Arith- 
and the Learning o Facts; History; atural Scicnce; The Correlation of 
Btadies. 12mo, Oloth. Price, $1.00. 


PRIMARY TEACHER. 
Vols. IIL, IV, V, VI. Cloth. 320 pages. . . Price, each $1.50. 


These volumes are acknowledged to be the best guide te the world on Methods of Elem Instruction 
lnexperienced teachers. It largely takes the piace of normal course of training for this grade ot edoostons 


“QUIZZISM; and its KEY.” 


THE HANDY HANDROOK FOR EVERYBODY. 


By Prof. A. P. SOUTHWICK 


meee for Teachers.—Six Hundred Interestin Queries and Answers.—A Valuable Aid in Ora 
.— Ready Help Over Hard Places.—Quick Answers to Puzsling Questions.—A Sure 
Cure for Dull Pupils.—Unequaled for General 


Teachers will find it one the most valuable Daily Helps in the school-room. Price, $1.00. 


These and other books are sent by mail, postage pald, on receipt of prices. All subscribers to the JouRNAL 
OF EDUCATION, AMERIOAN TEACHER, and EDUCATION will be granted a liberal discount from the prices 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHINGjOOMPANY, 3 Somerset St,, Boston, Mass, 


MENELEY & CO. Estab. 
WEST TROY, N. Y./ lished 1826 
Fall descriptions and prices on applicat’n. 


BELL FOUNDRY 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches. 


Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. FULLY 
WARRANTED, Catalegue sent Free. 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O 


‘swiss MILK FOO 
SWISS 
For Children PAST Teething. 
Write us for testimonials of the medi- 
cal profession regarding it. 
ANGLO-SWISS CONDENSED MILK CO. 
P. O. Box 3773, New-York. 


A CARD to TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
— I _ will take them in exchange for books you may 
Please send me a list of those you w 
LIKE TO SELL @R EXCHANGE. 
Send for my catalogue of cheap, miscellaneous books. 
Send 6c. in ps for my complete educational cata- 
logue. Send orders for cheap School Books to 
©. M. BARNES, 151 and 153 Wabash Ave., 
429 CRICARO, ILT.. 


Agents Wanted. 
AGENTS WANTED. Frottatic, pleasant, ana 


The N. 8. F. CO, ** 


i ome eae” 
best authors, $2.75. 
5,000 CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE, 
Pertaining to Persons, Places and Things. $1.75. 
Introduction by J. H, VINCENT, D.D. 
The new PARLOR GAMES, “Races To THE 


Wurre ARTETT, Pyramips, the ow way 
of AuTHors, Ey etc.” All on Cards, 25e. 


E. B. TREAT, 771 Broadway, New York. 


GREEABLE ano MROFITABLE 
Out-door Employment For Teachers. 


LIBERAL PAY- 


Address NEW ENGLAND ‘PUBLISHING CO., 
037 3 Somerset Street, Boston, 
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A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHED BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


Terms for Bicknell’s Educational Publications : 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly) : $1.00 in advance. 


CLUB RATES, For ONE Year, TO ONE ADDRESS: 
Journal of Education and American Teacher.................. 83.00 


Journal of Education and Education..............++..s0ssesee00s 4.50 
Journal of Education, American Teacher, and Education... 5.25 


THE PERFECT MAN. 


BY TIMOTHY TALKATIVE. 


Paint you a perfect man ? I cannot tell 
Whether my unskilled hand can do it well ; 
But, where’s the brush? I’Il try in colors real 
To make the picture of my soul’s ideal. 


A form not low, nor yet so very high, 
A face that shows the blush, a flashing eye, 
A tongue that never fears the truth to speak, 
A heart that beats with pity for the weak, 
Strong arms that lift the heavy weight of sorrow, 
Deeds that are done to-day, and not to-morrow ; 
In youth, the star of home’s sweet morning sky, 
Im manhood, king, when those he loves draw nigh ; 
Wife, child, and servant bow to his behest,— 
Not that they must, but that his way is best ; 

In age, a silver treasury of love, 

Where all may come and freely share his store ; 
Upward, on bended knee, he daily looks, 

And draws his wisdom from the book of books. 
No base deceit he hides within his heart,— 

To do the right thing is his only art ; 

Not given to vain surmising or suspicion, 

But glad to trust a friend without condition ; 
Grateful for kindness, never envious, 

Frank in his speech, and yet not garrulous ; 

In honor sure, in friendship firm and sweet, 
Pouring his sorrows at your willing feet, 

Or all his joys unfolding to your eyes, 

Because he knows in them your gladness lies. 
Ready to give advice, nor angry when 

You take the same old beaten path again. 

No pendulum betwixt the good and ill, 

But standing firmly, duty to fulfill, 

Willing to pardon ere the word is said, 

Just to the living, reverent to the dead. 


This is my picture; tell me, if you can, 
A nobler subject than a perfect man. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


—Edueation cannot be inherited.—Prof. J. L. Camp- 
bell, Ind. 


—It is evident that the question of manual training is 
coming to the front.— Traveller, Boston. 


— Some people practice their virtues so viciously that 
itis a pity they have virtues.—Jntelligence. 


— Dates are no more history than a line of milestones 
are a turnpike.—Rev. Alexander Mackenzie, D.D. 


on What the public schools especially need is not more 
instruction in the catechism, but better instruction in 
character.—Rev. W. J. Potter. 


_ — Judicious praise has saved many a boy, while con- 
tinued censure has ruined many another.—Mrs. M. C. 
Dennis, Richmond, Ind. 


nan The grinding over and over of a subject, after pu- 
Pils have attained a fair knowledge of it, is nothing less 
than stultifying,—killing out curiosity and the desire for 
knowledge, and begetting mechanical mental habits.— 
Supt. J. Hancock, Dayton, O. 


Pepacogurs.— “No convention perhaps that 
has assembled in Springfield has brought such a repu- 
table looking and well-behaved set of people. T’o com- 
Pare it with a political gathering would be like comparing 
& Sunday-school picnic with a Donnybrook fair. The 
fathers and mothers are certainly gratified to know that 
their little ones are in such good hands ;” so says the most 
influential paper of Springfield. 


INpDIVIDUALITY.—An eminent French chemist, under 
examination in a court of justice concerning the effect of 
minute doses of a certain poison, was asked by one of the 
attorneys derisively, “Could you tell us, professor, the 
exact dose of this medicine which could be safely admin- 
istered toa fly?” “TI think I could,” he replied, “ but 
I should need to know the particular fly under treatment. 
I should want to know his size, age, state of health, hab- 
its of life, whethe# he was married or single, and what 
had been his surroundings in life hitherto. All these 
bear on the size of the dose to be administered in any 
given case.” It would be well if teachers had a modicum 
of the Frenchman’s caution, in administering to their pu- 
pils.—Zducational Weekly. 


soon as the managers of our 
public schools can arrange, in addition to systematic in- 
struction in drawing, for systematic instruction in handi- 
work in paper, pasteboard, soft wood, clay, and needle- 
work, the problem of manual training for the lower gram- 
mar grades will be solved. Were the teachers sufficiently 
well trained themselves to take charge of such work, the 
expense of all the manual training it would be wise to in- 
corporate with the present course of study, for our first 
seven grades, would be so trifling that it would not stand 
in the way a moment. For the still higher grades, more 
formal and more expensive additions are necessary, and 
yet it will be found that whenever such additions are ju- 
diciously made, there will spring up a powerful and wide 
popular support of all the higher work. — C. M. Wood- 
ward. 


Massacuusetts Mayors on Pusiic Scxoors.—In 
my opinfon it will be’a great benefit to the community if 
some of the public money be devoted to manual training. 
We owe “the worker with his hands” a greater debt than 
we owe all the professions put together ; for “the worker 
with his hands ” makes up over 70 per cent. of the com- 
munity. Especially is this trae when we remember that 
it is not the hand alone we train, but both hand and mind. 
Through both the hand and the mind we can more easily 
and naturally build up our boys and girls into broad and 
good citizens. Tomy mind, no branch of education develops 
the honesty and character of boys and girls equal to “ man- 
ual training.” Compelled to depend upon themselves to 
a great extent,—compelled to see that every mistake made 
is their own, and that any one mistake entails failure, 
more or less absolute in their work,—they receive lessons 
which always live in their minds. Honest, careful, thor- 
ough men and women will be the result.—Mayor O’ Brien, 
Boston. 

The general condition of the schools is very satisfactory, 
and they have, during the past year, fully maintained 
their reputation for thoroughness and efficiency. The su- 
perintendents and teachers are to be congratulated upon 
the result of their work, and their timely compliance 
with the general desire that to the theoretical there should 
be added a large practical element in the course of in- 
struction, and thus better prepare the young for the ordi- 
nary affairs of life—Mayor Metcalf, Springfield, Mass. 

It is a very unwise pelicy, in my opinion, which relaxes, 
in the least, a generous and vigilant care for the educa- 
tional interests of the city. We cannot afford to pay our 
teachers so little as to allow our best instructors to be 
drawn away from us, by other cities shrewder in seeing 
that the best education of the young is the foundation of 
assured prosperity in the future, even if the present ex- 
pense seems large. In the desire to reduce expenses 
these considerations are sometimes lost sight of; and 
while counseling strict economy, I mean that economy 
which every man should use in his own business, which is 
not usually the retention of cheap men merely because 
they are cheap, or the dismission of high-priced men 
merely because they are high priced.—Mayor of Fitch- 


burg. Mass. 


EMULSION IN DIDACTICS. 
BY 8. 8. PARR, DE PAUW UNIVERSITY, INDIANA. 


“Now, what I want is, Facts. Teach these boys and 
girls nothing but Facts. Facts alone are wanted in life. 
Plant nothing else, and root out everything else. You 
can only form the minds of reasoning animals upon Facts ; 
nothing else will be of any service to them. This is the 
up my own children, and this 


principle on which I brin 
Stick 


is the principle on which I bring up these children. 
to Facts, sir! Thomas Gradgrind. 

Facts are stubborn things, but they are real. Princi- 
ples are the airy nothings of the imagination. They have 
their home in cloud-land, where the atmosphere is moon- 
shine, and the sunshine mist. The oak that stands in the 
pasture is fact, but its species or type which was an up- 
start so long ago we cannot tell when, and which threat- 
ens to outlive the oak in the pasture and all its family, is 
a dream, the vagary of some philosopher, who impudently 
believed that the species was the true fact. But he re- 
ceived his just deserts by being dieted on the principles 
that make a beefsteak possible, and the laws that govern 
the making of biscuit, until he knew better. 

We want no speculations on teaching. Practical men 
have no time to waste on dreams. Principles are not 
fixed. A beefsteak is a substantial reality. It can be 
seen, handled, cooked, and eaten. But no two philoso- 
phers could agree on the principles that make this beef- 
steak possible, or the laws that underlie the cooking of a 
choice sirloin. 

Boys and girls must be taught something practical. 
They are soon to go out into the busy world where facts 
meet them on every hand. Our teaching must prepare 
them.for these stubborn facts. Those who teach our 
teachers how to teach must leave off their dreaming about 
principles and come down to solid ground. Model lessons 
are the thing, and these are best confined to facts. What 
does our American boy care about the principles of biscuit 
and beefsteak? He needs to know how to order his 


breakfast intelligently. Thus: 
I. My breakfast : 

1. My coffee. 3. My bread. 
a. The coffee. a. Biscuit. 
b. The milk. b. Brown-bread. 
ce. The sugar. c. Wheat-cakes. 

2. My beefsteak. 4, Sundries (back page of bill 
a. Sirloin of fare.) 


b. Done rare. 
c. Some calf’s liver on the side. 


II. My cigar and interval of rest before work. 

This same boy is to be a business man. He may be a 
Chicago wheat operator. He may run a faro bank. He 
may become head clerk to Sanded Sugar & Co. One 
cannot tell. In any case he needs, not gauzy speculations 
about the principles of arithmetic, but the fact of that most 
useful subject. Such a boy should be taught that,— 


I 2+2=>4; IV. 2x 2=4; 
Ir 4—2=2; V. 2:4 =2; 
Ill 4+2=2; ete. 


These are practical facts; he can see them; he ean do 
them. They are tangible realities; they may be learned, 
recited, and stored up in the memory. They can be ap- 
plied to some actual use. If forgotten, one may turn to 
a book and look them up. Dollars, beefsteak, and pork 
are measured by them. But not even a sand-heap, a 
swamp, or a pile of old tin cans can be measured by a 
bare and naked principle! These are the practical les- 
sons for our schools. Instead of inviting imbecility by 
studying principles during years of valuable time, our 
teachers can do better by imitating these lessons. They 
contain no moonshine, no speculation, no seeking after the 
unsearchable. People’s opinions do not differ about them 
any more than about the color of grass, snow, or charcoal. 
And then the beauty of the emulsion system of didactics 
is, that every fact stands by itself. True, they a1> put 
together on paper, numbered, lettered, and ranked in pla- 


toons, but that is all for the eye, and does not in any way 
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interfere with the things themselves. There is hope. 
This method is receiving favor. Itis easy. Seeking after 
speculations and principles is not only useless,—it is diffi- 
cult and troublesome. There is hope for the country! 


EDUCATION IN AUSTRIA. 


BY REV. J. J. HILLMER, WINONA, MINN. 


On my visit to Austria, during last summer, I no- 
ticed, to my sincere delight, a great progressin the schools 
of my native country. 

The government of Austria seems to have appreciated 
the great lesson taught by the grand victories of the Ger- 
man armies during the last Franco-Prussian war. It isa 
common saying “that the German schoolmaster achieved 
those astounding victories.” The defeat of France was 
a triumph of education over ignorance. It is acknowl- 
edged, by friend and foe, that the common German sol- 
dier had a better geographical knowledge of that part of 
the French territory which was invaded than many of the 
French officers themselves. He had a little map in his 
knapsack, and could give the name of every stream or 
brook they crossed or hamlet which they entered. 

Every able-bodied man in Germany and Austria is a 
soldier, and called to duty in time of war, from his 
twenty-first to his forty-fifth year, and the consequence is 
that the army contains many highly-educated men,—pro 
fessors, lawyers, teachers, and other college and univer- 


sity graduates. 
When I was a boy, public instructionin Austria was al- 


together in the hands of the clergy of the church of 
Rome. But to-day the schools in Austria are separated 
from the church, and what is the result? Twenty years 
ago we had only two teachers in my native city, a place 
of 2,000 inhabitants; now there are six, and the popula- 
tion has not increased. The smallest hamlet is now 
proud of its neat school-house and educated teacher. In 
Graz, the capital of Styria, with its 100,000 inhabitants, 
the schools formerly occupied old, gloomy-looking build- 
ings, erected several centuries ago; now I noticed a num- 
ber of magnificent, well-lighted and well-ventilated struct- 
ures. In my time, the three “ R’s,” a little geography, 
and a vast amount of catechism, was all that was taught 
in the elementary schools ; now zodlogical, mineralogical, 
botanical, archxological, numismatic, etc., collections are 
connected with many schools, even in country towns, and 
the pupils are instructed in these subjects. To all larger 
schools a special teacher of industrial work is attached. 
Singing, drawing, and calisthenics are also taught. Where 
there are ten teachers or more the children are divided 
according to sex, and have teachers of their own sex. 

Every teacher has to go through a thorough course of 
instruction in a normal school, and many of them are uni- 
versity graduates. Their salaries are very liberal, and 
they are increased from time to time, —I believe every 
five years a hundred florins. 

When the teacher becomes old and feeble, or is dis- 
abled by sickness, he receives a pension ; if he has served 
forty years the amount of his pension is equal to his full 
salary per annum. His widow and children are also cared 
for by the state. As the general supervision is in the 
hands of the central government, there is a chance of pro- 
motion for every competent and faithful teacher. The 
lay-inspector of schools makes frequent and unexpected 
visits, and conducts teachers’ institutes. 

According to law every child is obliged to go to school 
from his sixth to his fourteenth year. If a parent neg- 
lects to send his children to school, he is fined for the 
first two offences and for the third he is imprisoned. The 
clergy of the Roman Church are now making a great fight 
to have the compulsion reduced from the fourteenth to 
the twelfth year, and it looks as if they would be success- 
ful, as the farming and laboring classes of the population 
are on their side. The newly-appointed minister of pub- 
lic instruction is also in favor of placing again the super- 
vision of schools, at least in the rural districts, in the 
hands of the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church. 
Alas! the first step backward. 

What the inspection of the schools by the old, super- 
anuated country parsons amounted to, we know from expe- 
_ Fience. When spending my vacations at home as a student, 

I always looked forward with much pleasure to the time 
when I was privileged to accompany the good, old dean 


village we were met by the school children, clad in their 
best attire and equipped with flags and banners, and con- 
ducted in grand procession under the ringing of the church- 
bells, and sometimes firing of cannons, to the church. 
Here mass was celebrated, and then at about 10 o’clock 


examinations of the children. Usually at one o'clock 


the poor parson’s house. 


evening we returned home “very happy.” 
school inspection in the “ good old days.” 


STUDIES IN PSYCHOLOGY. 


BY J. A. REINHART. 


IL.—THE ELEMENTARY METHOD NOT EXCLU- 
SIVELY PRIMARY IN APPLICATION. 


practice. 


limits of the application of the method. 
The Method of Intuitional Instruction. — By these 


of the faculties of eye, ear, of the powers of sense, imag 


oped manhood. 


of the experiences of others. 
feelings, volitions, and desires of others can be interpreted 


and relations. 


sciousness of the learner. 


can only hope that, with the new and freer ideas coming 


Respect shown to the aged, modesty, simple dress, house- 


sent me by my dying sister has given me a renewed in- 


Health comes first, and early knowledge of truth, obedi- 
ence, and self-control ; than such necessary lessons as all 
must learn; and later, such accomplishments as taste and 
talent lead her to desire,—a profession or trade to fall 
back upon in time of need, that she may not be dependent 


ou his annnal school visitations. At the entrance of the 


or too prone to work for her board. 


attention than the remote. 


TEACHING GEOGRAPHY. 


BY SUPT. B. A. HINSDALE. 


IV. — GEOGRAPHICAL UNITS. 
In the last paper it was stated that the work proceed, 


a. m. we went to the school-house and attended the oral/ yon the United States should be reached as follows : 


The United States as a whole, the states in group, the 


nature forcibly reminded all present, and especially the} ...+0, severally. Throughout all these stages two things 
presiding officer, the jovial dean, that she had some claims) ,} ould be kept constantly in mind : to consider the coun 
which it was about time to satisfy, and we and the in-|+,) the group of states, or the individual state as a unit; 
vited guests repaired to the bounteous banquet spread in to teach general rather than special facts, though not to the 
After having done full justice] ,..Jusion of the latter. 
to the fine repast and paid due honors to Bacchus and) ¢)jis stage, it is particularly important to seize the facts 
Gambrinus, we felt the need of some bodily exercise, which | 4), ¢ belong to all groups, if any. Similarly, in handling 
we usually obtained by rolling nine-pins. Late in the| the group of states the facts that belong to all, or to most 
Such was) of the states in the group, should be presented. The 
method to be followed when the state is the unit under 
consideration, may be thus illustrated. 


In handling the whole country at 


The grammar-school geographies now in use contain, in 


map and text, several hundred items of information about 
the state of Maine. 
would need to possess all this information, aud much more 
besides ; but this is not necessary or advisable in the case 

The improvement of methods of teaching in the early| oF the average school boy. The following will answer all his 
years of school life has been most manifest in the subject- purposes : 
matters of reading, oral and written composition, number (2) The form and comparative size of the state ; (3) The 
and form. And it is the study of the mental processes] surface of the central and northern parts ; also of the coast 
involved in the contact of the mind with these subject- belt; (4) Three or four rivers, two bays, one lake, one 
matters that has given a new impetus to the study of the} mountain, one island; (5) Three or four cities ; (6) ‘Two 
connection between psychology and educational theory and | oy three agricultural and as many manufacturing indu:- 
Let us examine the characteristics of the ele-| tries ; (7) Commerce and the fisheries; (8) One or two 
mentary method somewhat in detail here, from the stand- colleges. To be sure, the general facts can all be broken 
point of psychology, determining in the sequel the extent and | down into special facts ; but the teacher should keep to the 


Under some circumstances a man 


(1) The surrounding units in their relations ; 


general as far as consistent. 


It is believed that not more than twenty-five special 


words we design to characterize certain common features] facts need be individualized. However, Maine should 
of the best teaching practice in the subjects above men-| not be considered finished until all these facts have been 
tioned. Intuitional instruction is the instruction which organized and unified. When this has been done by an 
has for its object a culture, a development which shall act of synthesis, and the product touched by the imagina- 
prepare the child for formal instruction in reading, oral] jon, the pupil will have in his mind a picture of a state 
and written composition, and number,—it is that opening|o¢ certain form and comparative area, — mountains, 
lakes, small rivers, forests, lumber camps, towns, etc., in 
ination, comparison, of feeling, desire, will,—that untram-|the north; an undulating surface, larger rivers, farms, 
meling of thought and speech which is a long stride toward manufacturing cities and towns in the south; a fringed 
that freedom which has its ideal in a harmoniously devel-| ,¢a-coast and numerous sea-ports, railroads, hundreds of 
factories, schools, and churches ; an intelligent and indus- 
In teaching reading a great step was made when it was| trious people ; — the whole picture in a setting formed by 
seen that reading is, in the case of even the beginner, the Canada, New Hampshire, and the ocean. 
acquisition of thought and feeling,—a getting possession 4, this is all that can be left permanently in the mind: 
Further, as the thoughts, | ang parts of this will become indistinct with time. 


Such a picture 


The other states of the group should be taken int he same 


to us only through our own experiences, there follows the way, only in one or two cases the picture will be fuller 
necessity of intuitional instruction, which shall develop] nq in one or two others less full. 
sensations, perceptions, ideas, images, notions, and shall] ynited in one general picture of New England. 
cause these to be contemplated in their inner connections| larly, the other states and groups of statas in their order. 
At last all the groups will be reduced into one picture or 
The Method of Development.—This term indicates those | mental map of the United States. 
features of the elementary method which insist upon the| must not fail to observe that éach unit, as a state, should 
development in the consciousness of the learner of the| je taught according to its nature; in one case ten facts 
idea or thought previous to the acquisition of the form] will answer; in another, five times that number may be 
which symbolizes this to the mind. And this applies not required. No superintendent can tell the teacher how 
to words only. There is also a development of thoughts, many items of information to teach in given cases ; no 
a development of notions and definitions, of rules, con-| wise superintendent would do it if he could. Nor need 
cepts, abstract terms, arguments, principles, and laws.|the teacher count them. The teacher should closely scan 
The development method also implies an orderly and log-| the perspective of the study ; that is, learn to measure the 
ical attainment of these ideas, that, when fully possessed, | value of the various topics and of the several facts grouped 
they shall be clearly and distinctly mirrored in the con-|ynder them. The following remarks will be found useful 
in the study of geographical perspective : 


Later they will all be 
And simi- 


However, the teacher 


1. The pupil should pay more attention to his own state 


Louisa M. Atcorr says of the education of girls: “I|than to any other. 


2. His own country should have precedence over all 


up, some of the good old ways may also be restored. | other countries. 


3. Of foreign countries, he will study those with the 


keeping, daughters learning from good mothers their do-| greatest care with which his own state and country are 
mestic arts, are so much better than the too early frivolity|closely connected by industries, commerce, intellectual, 
and freedom so many girls enjoy. The little daughter] political, and moral life. ores 


4. Next may be mentioned the present standing of 


terest in the education of girls, and a fresh anxiety con-| countries in the scale of civilization,—their position in the 
cerning the sort of society they are to enter by and by.| march of progress. 


5. Historical relations will follow; facts of race, descent, 


emigration, and social and legal institutions. 


6. The place of countries in history and literature. 
7. Other things being equal, the near will claim more 
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GooD NATURE IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM-* 


BY MISS HARRIET M. COPP, IPSWICH, MASS. 


Good nature is the disposition to please and be pleased. 
Such a disposition is especially necessary to a good teacher. 
It is indispensable to the good management of a school. 
It is the oil which makes the machinery of school move 
smoothly ; when it is lacking, the machinery moves with 
great friction, making harsh, discordant sounds which 
grate upon the ear. 

The teacher has great influence over her pupils, and 
che should be very careful as to what sort of an influence 
she exerts. If she is constantly scolding, she exerts a bad 
influence over the scholars. They have a bad example 
set before them, and this they will follow. Children al- 
wavs follow example rather than precept. The moral 
character of the pupil should not be neglected for the de- 
velopment of the intellect, The teacher should always 
bear in mind her duty with regard to the moral instruc- 
tion of the children. When she has, by being ill-natured 
herself, influenced her pupils in the same direction, she 
has made a great mistake in her moral instruction,—a 
mistake the effects of which may remain with the child 
for life. 

The good-natured teacher, on the other hand, exerts 
a beneficial influence over both scholars and lessons. 
She cultivates in them the habit of good nature, and thus 
develops their moral character in the right direction. 
The effects of this may also be felt for life. I do not 
mean to say that if the teacher is good-natured, none of 
the pupils will be iH natured, hnt I do say that all will be 
the better for it, 

Perhaps the child has a bad example set before him at 
home. His parents are always scolding, and he, of course, 
follows their example. He comes to school, and finds 
that he has not been cross for a whole day (the teacher’s 
good nature prevented him, although he does not recog- 
nize this). He is surprised. Day after day, when at 
school, he is under good influence; he becomes accus- 
tomed to the spirit of cheerfulness, and carries it home 
with him. In this case the teacher’s influence is greater 
than that of home. 

The pupil does not like his ill-natured teacher. When 
he makes a mistake, she becomes sarcastic, humiliates him 
before his schoolmates, and overwhelms him with a sense 
of shame. A feeling of antagonism arises against the 
teacher, and he never likes her afterward. With such a 
teacher school life is unpleasant, and we cannot blame the 
children for disliking to go to school. 

It is very rare indeed to find a pupil who does not like 
his good-natured teacher. Such a teacher, when thescholar 
makes a mistake, passes it over pleasantly and allows him 
time to correct it. She praises the pupils, when praise is 
merited, and encourages them to do better. With her 
school life is pleasant, and most of the children like it. 
In these two instances we can readily see the difference 
in moral instruction. It is not necessary to tell which is 
better. That is evident to all. 

is not good nature, then, necessary in the school-room / 
Ought not all to possess this virtue? If we do not now 
possess it, it may be cultivated. Good nature may be 
acquired like any other virtue. Some one says: “If you 
are about to say anything cross or disagreeable, stop for a 
moment and see whether you cannot say the same thing 


pleasantly. It may be difficult to check yourself at first, 
but the effort will be so promptly rewarded by the smiles 
of those around, that you will be encouraged to persevere. 
Moreover, the practice is retroactive. You cannot talk 
cheerfully without soon feeling cheerful.” Remember 
the story of the Quaker who put himself into a passion by 
eng at the banisters. We can become good-natured 
y cultivating the habit of pleasant speaking. 


* Read at the graduation exercises of the State Normal School, Salem. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HISTORY TEACHING IN CHICAGO. 

(The excellent results obtained in history in the Keith School, 
Chicago, under the instruction of the principal, Mr. E. A. Barnes, 
led us to call upon him for an article upon the methods pursued by 
him, We give to the readers of THE JOURNAL the following in- 
teresting excerpt from his reply, hoping Mr. Barnes will at some 
future date give us his methods.—ED. } 

* + « “My class is an eighth grade class in history, pro- 
nounced by a teacher, who had them in sixth grade, as below par 
‘a mental ability and in industry. I have induced these pupils to 
The history, particularly the history of our country, with a purpose. 

ey think about what they read and form co lea of their 


own, so that when the entire class present essays upon the same 
topic, they are interesting because of the differences of mode of 
treatment. The last a was ‘ The Rise and Fall of the Slave 
Power in America.’ he best essay on this was written by a 
daughter of a former slave-owner from New Orleans. 
to defend slavery, but she said her father told her it was inde- 
— As a New Englander you would have been pleased to 
ear it. 

“TI might say, in conclusion, that my method of studying history 
with classes is somewhat like that of my teacher, Dr. Adams, 
president of Cornell University, simplified and adapted to a gram- 
mar school,’’ E. A. BARNEs. 
Chicago, Til., 1886. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


VOLUNTARY ATTENDANCE AT 
CHAPEL, 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Ever since the students made an effort, last year, to obtain the 

consent of the overseers to allow voluntary attendance upon morn- 

ing chapel exercises and failed, different means have been dis- 
eussed by the students at large, by which a much larger petition 
may be gotten up and presented to the governing bodies of the 
university. It is furthermore hoped that by agitating this matter 
among ourselves it will be taken up all over the country and dis- 
cussed by the papers and leading educators. At present, every 
member of the college who rooms within two-fifths of a mile from 
the chapel, unless he is a Jew or a Catholic, or has some physical 
ineapacity, is obliged to attend morning chapel service at least 
four times a week ; or, in other words, we are allowed seventy-two 

**euts’’ a year. 

The committee at large of the undergraduates has drawn up the 
following address to the governing bodies of the university : 

To the Honorable the President, and Fellows and the Board of 
} a i of Harvard University, and the Faculty of Harvard Cot- 
ege: 

Respectfully represents the undersigned committee on behalf of 
the undergraduates of Harvard College that compulsory attend- 
ance upon prayers should be abolished for the following, among 
other reasons : 

1. That voluntary attendance upon prayers would necessarily be- 
token genuine interest in the religious exercises. 

2. That the sense of compulsion accompanying the present at- 
tendance upon prayers is not conducive to the development of sin- 
cere religious feeling, but, on the contrary, produces indifference, 
if not hostility, to the observance. 

3. That the already recognized propriety and justice of not in- 
forcing attendance upon prayers in the case of some whose re- 
ligious faith is not in harmony with the particular observance tend 
to show the impropriety and injustice of making such attendance 
compulsory at all. 

4. That the abolition of compulsory attendance upon Sunday 
services at church, and the remission of compulsory attendance 
upon prayers twice a week, already conceded, leave no logical 
ground for the retention of further compulsion in religious matters. 

5. That such compulsion of undergraduates is inconsistent with 
the entire freedom conceded to students in the scientific school, and 
in all other departments of Harvard University. 

6. That a large majority of the undergraduates of Harvard Col- 
lege earnestly desire the abolition of compulsory attendance upon 
prayers. 

The committee further earnestly requests your honorable bodies, 
in the event of the rejection of the following petition, to state at 
length reasons for such rejection. 

(Signed by the committee. ) 

The petition will be printed on a postal card, which will be sent 

to every man in college, and returned with his signature. It reads 


as follows : 

To the Honorable the President and Fellows and the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard University, and the Faculty of Harvard 
College : 
Respectfully petitions of his own free will, the undersigned un- 

dergraduate of Harvard College, that your honorable bodies will 

abolish all compulsory attendance upon prayers. 
(Signature) 

The undersigned also approves the address of the committee of 
undergraduates, setting forth reasons for the granting of this 
petition. 

- The feeling of the college is well expressed by the following ex- 

tracts from an editorial in a recent issue of the Daily Crimson : 

‘* We give our hearty support to the petition which is to be cir- 
culated asking for the abolition of compulsory prayers. In taking 
this stand we are not influenced by disrespect for the system of 
daily prayers nor by dissatisfaction with the manner in which they 
are conducted. We simply hold that compulsion in any religious 
observance renders the effect nugatory, and at the same time tends 
to prevent that spontaneity of motive for a religious life which alone 
is productive of good. ... . The compulsory element has been 
shown to be inconsistent with Harvard’s stand on other matters, 
and of very doubtful policy. ... .- As an example of two sources 
of religious influence in our midst, we would mention the morning 
pe Sus prayers and the weekly meetings of the Christian breth- 
‘The general religious standing of the college is raised 
by these meetings attended voluntarily from sincere Christian mo- 
tives; but the compulsory attendance at daily prayers affects this 
religious standing adversely, if at all. With profound respect for 
religion, we earnestly call for recognition of its proper sphere, and 
an observance of it which is based on sincerity, and not on half- 
hearted indifference or positive mockery.” 

-- A STUDENT AT HARVARD, 


MORNING PRAYERS. 

- Chapel exercises-are held daily in Appleton Chapel, at a quarter 
for fifteen minutes. They Give been conducted by the 
different clergymen of Boston and vicinity, and some of the college 
professors, for the past three years, previous to which time there was a 

lar college preacher. 
Edward Everett Hale, Rev. Phillips Brooks, and Rev. Alexandér 
McKenzie, D.D., who is conducting them at present. Usually one 
man conducts the exercises fora month. The following, in addition 
to the above named, conducted prayers during the last year: Prof. 
C. H. Toy, Dr. A. P. Peabody, Prof. F. G. Peabody, Prof. D. G. 
Lyon, and James Freeman Clarke. . 
The exercises consist of the responsive reading of a psalm, sing- 
ing by a choir, the reading of a passage of Scripture and a prayer 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 


Tasked her!SQOME NEW OR UNUSUAL EXPERIMENTS IN 


CHEMISTRY AND PHYSICS. 
BY J. ¥. BERGEN, JR., PEABODY, MASS. 


PHYSICS. 
1. The three states of matter. 
Place a bit of gum camphor the size of a hazel-nut in 
a good-sized test-tube, and warm over the spirit-lamp or 
Bunsen burner until the whole tube has become thoroughly 
heated. 
Result? Conclusions ? 
Repeat with another test-tube and about half as much 
erystalized iodine as the bulk of camphor just used. 
Both experiments may be made much more showy by 
performing them in the solar lantern, cutting off the extra 
light on either side of the test-tubes by a bit of board 
placed on either side of the tube. Be sure that the class 
see the deposit of solid camphor and the crystals of iodine 
left by sublimation on the upper part of the tube at the 
close of the experiment. 


2. A new form of Plateau’s experiment. 

Make a saturated solution of calcium chloride, drop 
into it a small erystal of carbolic acid, then dilute the so- 
lution till the carbolic acid neither floats nor sinks, but re- 
mains indifferently where it is placed. Now add a con- 
siderable quantity of carbolic crystals barely liquified by 
the addition of a few drops of water. (Spheres of acid 
should be formed as soon as the latter drops into the cal- 
cium-chloride solution. These minute spheres cannot well 
be rotated as are those of olive-oil in Plateau’s experi- 
ment ; but they are perfectly spherical, and they wilt keep 
for years in a glass-stoppered bottle.) 

Result? Conclusions ? 


TEMPERANCE PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE. 
BY ALICE M. GUERNSEY. 


IX. 

The various school physiologies differ in the relative 
position assigned to digestion and circulation. Since the 
body is dependent upon food, while, on the other hand, 
without the medium of the blood the food would not reach 
the several organs and tissues, it is impossible to say that 
either, logically, comes first. 

Many interesting experiments are connected with the 
subject of food. Perhaps the most important point con- 
nected with its temperance side is embraced in our an- 
swer to the question, “Is alcohol food?” Some quota- 
tions concerning this, from scientific authority, though not 
adapted to the scholar’s use, are invaluable to the teacher, 
and I can do no better than to give them here, though 
the details may be somewhat dry. As soldiers, familiar- 
ity with our weapons and their use, is indispensable. 

Baron von Liebig, some forty years ago, claimed that 
alcohol was a heat-generator, and, in that sense, a food. 
Later science has proved that “a chief effect of the in- 
gestion of alcohol is the reduction of heat,” thus com- 
pletely refuting the doctrine of Liebig. The tracing of 
all the results of alcohol in the system is a very difficult 
problem, and one upon which scientists are still carefully 
at work. 

Gustafson, in The Foundation of Death, balances the sev- 
eral theories as follows: “In whatever way the body may 
be able to dispose of alcohol, there is in that fact no valid 
argument weighing against the evidence that it is, out 
and out, a poison, foreign to the system, and that it 
damages and deranges the whole nutritive and circulatory 
processes, and particularly injures the nervous system.” 

| The real cause of the increase of size in beer drinkers 
was shown, in a previous lesson, to be due to- an‘aeeumm- 


Hin the tissues of the body,—an injury quite as real asa 


there was a} failure of food-tnaterials. Sugar is food and malt is food's’ 
his year they have been led by the Rev.'}h it bain in being turned into alcohol, go through a | 


ess of “ organic degradation,” and it does not follow that 
alcohol made from fruit-juices, or from malt, is a food, 
Impress this fact, “ Aleoholic fermentation changes the 
nature of a substance.” 

During the siege of Paris the French troops attempted 


by the officiating clergyman, followed by the Lord’s Prayer in con- 
cert, and closing with a hymn sung by the students, 


to use wine as food. Its failure to supply the needed 


lation of useless fat, often produced by “ arrested waste” - 
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sustenance is well shown by Dr. Klein, a French staff- 
surgeon, in an article published in the London Lancet, 
Oct. 26, 1867: “ We drank,” says Dr. Klein, “ because 
we had nothing to eat. We found most decidedly that 
alechol was no substitute for bread and meat. There is 
nothing which will make you feel the dreadful sense of 
hunger more than alcohol. In every one thousand grain 
measures of the clarets and burgundies tested, the mean 
amount of albuminous matter present was only one-third 
grain, whilst in one-thousand grains, by weight, of raw 
beef there are no less than 207 grains of such matter. 
That is, the quantities being equal, beefsteak is 156 times 
more nutritious than wine.”’ 

Even the slight amount of nutritive matter is not found 
in the alcohol, but in the “ undecomposed food-matter.” 


AN OUTLINE OF PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
BY L. W. BAKER, MASS. 


The only way in which information concerning the exter- 
nal world can be conveyed to the mind of a young child is 
by means of the special senses. These, as successively de- 
veloped, are the sense of vision, of sound, of feeling, of 
smell, and of taste. Through these five avenues senso- 
rial impressions are constantly reaching the brain, where 
they are stored up by the cerebral cells for immediate 
or future use. 

Perception is thus seen to be the first faculty of the 
mind to manifest itself in the child. The remembrance 
of the various sense perceptions, which have been received 
by the brain, follow in natural order, and this faculty we 
call memory. A child cannot, of course, be expected to 
remember that which he has never seen. 

Perception and memory, therefore, should be trained 
together and in their natural order,—viz., first-sense per- 
ception,—then the remembrance of these perceptions or 
memory. 

Vision is the first of the special senses to be developed, 
and color first attracts the attention of a child. He should, 
therefore, be early taught to distinguish the various colors 
as formed in nature, and to compare them one with an- 
other. Commencing with the primary colors, the second- 
ary and tertiary are then to be taken up in regular order, 
using for this purpose variously colored balls, chain paper, 
and also introducing mat weaving, as combining a knowl- 
edge of color, with a certain amount of manual dexterity. 
While the child is learning to distinguish the color of the 
objects by which he is surrounded, his attention is also to 
be called to their varying forms. Following the natural 
order he will study,— 

First : Solid forms. 

Second : Surface forms. 

The various solid and surface forms are to be studied 
with the aid of certain fundamental types, or models, 
made of wood, with which the child is tocompare and by 
which he is to classify the shape of all the objects which 
come under his observation. 

In the study of solid forms it is to be remembered that 
their outlines are, (1) Curved = Curvilinearset of models, 
or (2) Straight, or composed of straight lines = Recti- 
linear Solids or Models. These models have been further 
classified as follows : 


(1) Curvilinear [{1. Sphere or Spheroid. 
Solids. 2. Oval “  Ovoid. 

Objects may 3. Cylinder “  Cylindroid. 
resemble : 4. Cone “ Conoid. 


-The Oval Cylinder and Cone are derived from the 
Sphere and the Curvilinear. Solids are all to be made 


‘in clay by the child. 
(2) Rectilinear Cube. 
Solids. Oblong 
Objects may Prism. 
resemble : Pyramid. 


* These are all derived from the Curvilinear Solids, an 
‘are all to be made in clay by the child. i ask 


The Carvilinear and Rectilinear Solids can also be used |: 
fot building-blocks. When the child has mastered the vari-} 


ous solid forms in nature, as illustrated by the models pre- 
sented, he should; then commence the study of surface 
forms, using the types or models, for comparison, as 
follows : 

First : Triangles. 

Second: Quadrangles. 

Third : Polygons. 


By means of small sticks the child is to construct for 


himself each one of the various surface forms. In this 
connection a great variety of forms can be made from 
small pieces of paper cut into triangles, quadrangles, and 
polygons. This is known as parquetry. Ring laying 
can also be here introduced, as illustrating curved outlines 
of surfaces. 

When a knowledge of surface form has been acquired, 
or even before then, the child can be instructed in paper- 
folding, perforating, and embroidering, and by means of 
these occupations he will be taught habits of neatness and 
mechanical skill. 

Order to be observed in teaching a young child. 

Teach him to, — a. Observe. 
b. Compare. 
ce. Classify. 
By presenting, — (1) Objects, real things. 
(2) Picture of the object. 
(3) Name of the object. 
(4) Picture of the name (printed word). 

This outline is suggestive only, and can, of course, be 
greatly enlarged in its scope; but the principles herewith 
presented are believed to be fundamental. 


FORM LESSONS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
(Prepared by LARKIN DUNTON, of the Boston Normal School.) 


First Year. 
I—Reeognizing and Naming Geometric Solids. 
1. Sphere. 4. Cube. 
2. Cylinder. 5. Prisms. 
3. Cone. 6. Pyramid. 
II.—Surfaces of Solids. 
1. Surfaces. 3. Study of surfaces. 
a. Plane. a. Sphere. d. Cube. 
b. Curved. b. Cylinder. e. Prism. 
2. Faces. ec. Cone. J. Pyramid. 


III.—Shapes of Plane Faces. 
1. Cylinder and cone,—circle. 
2. Cube,—square. 
IV.—Edges. 
1. Edges as lines. 
2. Kinds of lines. 
a. Straight. 6. Horizontal. 
b. Curved. c. Oblique. 
V.—Relation of lines. VI.—Angles, Vertex, and Sides. 


3. Prism,—oblong. 
4. Pyramid,—triangle. 


3. Direction of lines. 
a. Vertical. 


1. Parallel. 1. Right angles. 
2. Perpendicular. § 2. Oblique angles. 
3. Oblique. a. Acute. 

b. Obtuse. 


LANGUAGE EXERCISES. 


I. Expand the following simple sentences into complex 
ones : 

Describe the usual mode of preparing it. 

In spite of repeated warnings, he resolved to make an- 
other attempt. 

They begged to be allowed another chance. 

After dinner he started off in the hope of finding them. 

Their onward progress was stopped by a boom extend- 
ing across the river. 

He appears to have been under a wrong impression of 
my meaning. 

2. Arrange in as many ways as possible without de- 
stroying the sense,— 

So, through the valley, in silence I’ll take my way. 


Forus the raftsmen down the stream their island barges 
steer. 


A mile or so away, on a little mound, Napoleon stood 
on our storming-day. 
I left my friend’s house, one evening, just before dark. 
Never more, on sea or shore, should Sir Humphrey see 
the light. 
3. Change the following complex sentences to simple 
ones : 
_I looked around me for some means by which I might 
make my escape. 
-I forgot to notify him that the goods had arrived. 
“If you had not helped ue, we should never have suc- 
ceeded. 
When he was informed that the enemy were approach- 
ing, he ordered the gates to be closed. 
He fired his gun in the hope that the report might at- 


tract the attention of some men who were working in the 


meadow which adjoined the swamp.— Wis. School’ Jour. 


SNOW-FLAKES. 


The snow has been falling rapidly all day. Downy pin-cushions 
are poised daintily upon the fence-posts ; billowy masses of pure, 
white wool invite us to a plunge into their depths; the trunks and 
branches of the trees resemble some ferns of elaborate confections ; 
and the clothes-lines and telephone wires retain a wall of snow, 
The slightest breeze may send this to destruction. What a warm 


blanket nature has provided for the sleeping flowers! We can 
almost fancy them alive and sentient, peeping, may-be, from their 
bed-clothes like waking children. 

The snow crystals exhibit several varieties. The most common is 
the star, whose six rays are inverted pyramids. Occasionally these 
larger rays are exquisitely subdivided into fringe-like projections. 
A common form of flake, which we have often seen, is a simple 
hexagonal flake ; again, we often have “‘ sugar-coated pills.’’ There 
are still other flakes, composed of aggregated spicules of no peculiar 
shape; and at times there are icy needles, brightened by some celes- 
tial enemy. ‘The microscope reveals nothing more beautiful than 
these forms. So infinite is their variety and chaste design that we 
wonder that some decorator or designer has not approached them 
for an idea. See what oriel windows are here! Note what models 
for lace and other textile fabrics! We are daily convinced that not 
enough attention is paid to the many beautiful forms presented by 
natural objects, leaves, fruits, flowers, the frost-work on a window- 
pane, the minarets of a frozen cascade, but above all by these ex- 

uisite patterns which the microscope reveals in diatoms and the like. 
What an elegance and finish of workmanship is here at the very 
confines of life! W. W. Baltvey. 


Providence, R. I., 1886. 


GOLD AND SILVER. 


— A new story is called ‘‘ The Editor’s Wallet.’” We have 
seen it. There is nothing in it. 


— The Educational News, Harrisburg, Pa., my a hey in one of 
the schools recently defined eng. pry **a vessel that holds beer, 
wine, gin, whiskey, or any other kind of intoxicating liquors.’’ Not 
far out of the way. Not so different from a ‘demijohn’ as may 


be supposed. 


— Car Tester (at Central Baget, Utica, to his son)—What are 
you studying in school nowadays 

Son — Readin’, ’Ritin’, and Jography. 

Father — What’s Jography ? 

Son — Something that teaches you how to go anywhere, 

Father — Ugh! Well, how would you start to go to Milwaukee 
by your Jography ? 

Son — Can’t tell you. 

Father — Well; you better tell your teacher to drop Jography 
and let you come down here and study the railroad maps on the 
walls and ‘‘ folders.’? ‘Then you'll learn how to go somewhere, | 
tell you. 


— Diffused knowledge immortalizes itself. — Sir James Mackin- 


tosh. 
—Ina at Kilmarnock, the other day, Lord Roseberry 
told a story about his little girl. She had been told by her 


nurse that, if she did not think so much by day, she would dream 
less at night. ‘‘ But I can’t help thinking,” she told her father. 
‘*For you know,” she added, ically, ‘‘ 1 cannot make my 
brains sit down.”’ 

— The one exclusive sign of a thorough knowledge is the power 
of teaching. — Aristotle. 


— Grocer: ‘‘ Half a pound of tea? Which will you have, black 
or green ?”’ Servant: *‘ Shure aythur will do. It’s for an ould 
woman that’s nearly blind.”’ 


— Beneath the rule of men entirely great, the pen is mighter 
than the sword.— Edward Bulwer Lytton. ‘ 


— A stone was unearthed during recent excavations for a church 
at Cork Hill, and a transcription of some lines on its surface ‘‘ in 
medieval Latin’’ were sent to the Dublin Mail, as follows: 

“*T’ Sabilli-Heres’ Ago 
’ Fortibus’ es in, ’aro 
Nosces ’ mari ’ thebe ’ trux 
Votis’innem .. . ? an dux.”’ 

Disclaiming any profound knowledge of antiquarian lore, the 
ae Journal offers the following as translation that will fill 

e 

‘*T say Billy, here’s a go, 

Forty ’ busses in a row; 
No, says Mary, they be trucks, 
What is in ’em ? Peas and Ducks.”’ 

— The teacher should ascertain the pupil’s manner of working 
and habits of study. 

The teacher’s real ability is to be tested only by the advance- 
ment of the dull pupils. 

TIMIDITY — A HINDOO FABLE, 

A silly mouse, thinking each thing a cat, 

Fell into a helpless worriment thereat ; 

Bat, noticed by a wizard living near, 

Was turned into a cat to end its fear. 

No sooner was this transformation done, 

Than dreadfal terror of a dog begun. 

Now, when the wizard saw this latest throe, 

‘* Here, be a dog,”’ said he, “‘ and end your woe.”’ 

But, though a dog, its soul had no release, 

For fear some tiger might disturb its peace. 

Into a tiger next the beast was made, 

And still twas pitiful and sore afraid. 

Because the huntsman might, some ill-starred day, 

Happen along and take its life away. 

“*Then,”’ said the wizard, turning toward his house, 

‘You have a mouse’s heart — now be a mouse.” 

’Tis so with men; no earthly help or dower 

Can add one atom to their earthly power ; 

Them from their smallness nothing can arouse— 

No art can make a lion from a mouse. 

—Joel Benton. 


— In England, the bishop of Chester, examining a school, asked 
one boy, ‘* Who is your greatest spiritual enemy?’ The boy 
looked up, and said, simply and gravely, ‘‘ The bushup.’’ 

— The Latin phrase which the President in his message wrote 
hostes humani generis, seems to have sadly puzzled the San Fran- 
cisco ne pers. The Examiner has it hos is humani generis ; the 


wspa) 
Bulletin, hostile to the humane genus; and the Alta, pirates by hu- 
mani genius, 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
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4NSWERS TO INDIANA STATE BOARD 
QUESTIONS. 


(Published in THe JOURNAL of Jan. 7.) 


SCIENCE OF TEACHING, 


|. The principle of association is specially valuable in the study 
of geography. The size of states can be compared, their popula- 
tion compared. Thus, England equals Alabama, Scotland equals 
Maine, Ireland — Indiana, Brazil equals United States, ete. 

2. Written spelling, because the written form of words is most 


weal. ual should be taught early in the course, because it is a 
means through which most of school instruction is given. 
4. Before entering school a child has acquired the elements of 
en language, and a vocabulary of words used in conversation. 
5. The right process of teaching figures is to teach by illustration 
with objects what each figure represents, and then make the char- 
acter on the blackboard, allowing the children to copy. 


READING, 


|, Before reading a sentence pupils must be able to: (1) pronounce 
the words ; (2) understand the meaning of the‘words used ; (3) 
comprehend the subject-matter. 

2. Inflection is a bending or turning of the voice at the close of a 
syllable or word. Inflection may be classified as rising inflection 
and falling infleetion. Inflection is a function of pitch. 

3. Pitch is the character of sound as high or low, grave or acute. 
By rate is meant the time occupied in the delivery of thoughts and 
sentiments as an element of their expression. Force in reading is 
the application of strength of voice in different degrees, chiefly for 
purposes of expression. 

4. The punctuation marks to the reader are necessary to indi 
the sense, which must in all cases govern the expression. 

5. In teaching primary reading one important object to be held 
in view is to develop the meaning, in a manner suited to the under- 
standing of the children, of every word and sentence read ; another 
is to train the eye to ‘‘ take in’’ both words and ideas in advance 


of the voice. 


spok 


HISTORY, 


On the 30th of April, 1789, when George Washington was inau- 
gurated first president of the United States, the new government 
was embarrassed with many difficulties. On the frontier the red 
men were at war with the settlers. The government had no finan- 
cial credit. North Carolina and Rhode Island had not ratified the 
Constitution. The war debt was nearly eighty millions of dollars. 
Congress established a department of foreign affairs, a treasury de- 
partment, and a department of war. A supreme court was also 
organized. Hamilton, as secretary of the treasury, adopted a broad 
and honest policy, assuming by the general government all debts 
due to individuals and to states, and agreeing that all should be 
fully paid. This did much to restore credit. In 1791 the Bank of 
the United States was established by an act of Congress. The 
troubled foreign relations were allayed by the firmness of Washing- 
ton in refusing to enter into any allianee with France to prey upon 
the commerce of Great Britain. The same firmness put down the 
Whisky Insurrection. Great Britain orders the seizure of American 
vessels; Chief-Justice Jay was sent as envoy to demand redress of 
the British Government, and was successful. [n 1795 the bound- 
ary between the United States and Louisiana was settled. Spain 
granted the free navigation of the Mississippi River. 


GEOGRAPHY, 


1. The remarkable rainfall in the countries east of the Andes is 
due to the tropical rain-belt and the trade-winds which sweep west- 
wardly from the Atlantic and across the continent. These trade- 
winds, in crossing the Andes south of the Equator, become ex- 
tremely dry, and cause the rainless coast on the west. 

2. A vessel loading at Odessa for England would be likely to 
make grain the chief article of her cargo. 

3. Missouri, Mississippi, Colorado, Ohio, Tennessee. 

4. New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, Colorado, Utah, Nevada, California. 

5. The climate of the Amazon Valley is hot and moist, — there- 
fore sickly. It is covered with dense forests of trees, interwoven 
with gigantic vines, ete. 

6. Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Majorea, Crete. 

_ 1. Onondaga County, New York, obtained from salt springs; 
in Louisiana, rock salt is obtained ; in New England, by boiling 
sea water. 

8. Pittsburgh has grown into a manufacturing city rather than a 
commercial one,—first, because of its situation in the center of: the 
greatest coal region in the world; and, second, because of its water 
privileges and advantages, both for manufacturing purposes and 
transportation, 

9, From St. Petersburg to Rome a vessel must sail out of Gulf 
of Finland into the Baltic Sea, through the North Sea, through 
the English Channel into Atlantic Ocean, through Straits of Gib- 
ralter into Mediterranean to Rome. 

10. The natural advantages of England are found to be, —cli- 
matic advantages unsurpassed, a rich, productive soil, water privi- 
leges unequaled, and proximity to all portions of productive Europe. 

GRAMMAR, 


1. Adjective clauses are set off from their principals by commas, 
except when they are restrictive; e¢.g., ‘‘ The project, it is certain, 
will succeed.”* 

2. When letters first came into use is uncertain. (Noun clause, 
subject of is,’’) 

3. Adjectives express attributes, and limit the application of 
nouns to which they are joined. Adverbs modify the meaning of 
words denoting an action or an attribute, by connecting with that 
word some condition or circumstance, as of time, place, manner, etc. 

4. The case of a simple personal pronoun is determined by its 
srammatical form; in the compound by the suffix. 

5. It js_a simple, declarative sentence; subject, the substantive 
clause, Honesty is the best policy.”’ 
,,/Vhen shall we three meet again?” ‘‘ Come when you aré 

7. In the first it introduces interrogative clause ; in the 
second, a declarative. ee 

8. ring, rang, rung, 
wring, wrung, wrung, 
flee, fled, 
draw, drew, drawn, 

9 c drink, drank, drank. 
. (a) I lay in bed till eight o’clock. 
(b) She came just after you left. 
(c) He rose up. : 
wate Simple sentence : Monmouth, the subject modified by the 
jective clause,—Ardent, etc., on the field of battle. 


ARITHMETIC, 
l. ofa mile equals § of 320 rods = 4480 rds. ; 4480 rds. — 7 rds. 
4473 ls 18 18 


¥ 3. $7,560 is 624 per cent. of $12,006 = sum bequeathed to his 
children. $12,096 #87560 = $19,656 80 of $24,560, 
era” the value of the estate. 

» The principal + } the principal = } of the principal = $750: 
= tof - $150 ; = $600 principal ; $150 = interest for 
‘ ages $50 = interest for 1 year; and $50 — $600 = .08} = rate 
per cen 


or block, whose edge is 4 of a foot, contains yy cu. ft. 64 eu. ft. 
+ dy cu. ft. = 1,728, the number of blocks. 

6. One dollar, at 9 per cent., for 12 yrs. 3 mos. 20 days, will gain 
$1.1075; to gain $525,398 will require as many dollars as $1.1075 


NOTES FOR SCHOOL OFFICERS. 


(Continued from Dee, 24.) 
In Pennsylvania: Boards of directors in districts and controllers 


in cities and boroughs ‘“‘ may suspend or expel from school all pu- 


ils found guilty, on full examination and hearing, of refractory or 


5. A block of wood 8 ft. X 4 ft. X 2 ft. = 64 en. ft. Onecube| ineorrigibly bad conduct.” 


In Rhode Island: ‘‘ The school committee may suspend durin 


pleasure all pupils found guilty of incorrigibly bad conduct, or 
violation of the school regulations.”’ 


In South Carolina: School trustees ‘‘ to suspend or dismiss pu- 


is the answer. 


$1.00 per bushel 


8 2men 28men,, 
* @ days,* 24 days: 


ean build 448 rods. 


9 days. 
10. The length of one side is 125 feet. 


Process : 


100 X 2 X 20 = 6,000 
20 X 20== 400 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


ology, with eut on page 263, which see. 


East Boston, January, 1886, 


constructions? It would seem as thou 


of the poem.”’ 
Cayuga County, N. Y., 1886. 


every wo 


sary for a proper understanding. 


a 


and 5 


b 


Corydon, Ind., Jan., 1886. 


QUERIES. 


And drove a wise man mad, 


each ? 
- Wickliffe, Ind., Jan., 1886. 


Ganett, Ind., Jan. 4, 1886. 


—- 


Did A have a majority ? 


phate ; add sugar to the taste, 


36,400 X 20 = 728,000 / 5 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


CONGRESS AND FEDERAL AID. 


Reading over President Bicknell’s remarks, at Madison, in ’84, 
I find reference to the Blair bill, the Willis bill, and the bill then 
under the consideration of the joint Committee on Education. 
What action, if any, was taken by Congress on the two last bills ? 
T. H. TuRNER. 


THE STUDY OF LATIN, 


‘*In my Virgil class, need I continue to demand close work on 
h three years’ drill in that 
line should be enough, and I feel that I could accomplish more by 
hurrying on, or at least by spending more time upon other features 
R. M. P. 


THE SIGNS X + AGAIN. 


- In THE JOURNAL of Dec. 24, 1885, Mr. N. Newby attempts to 
show that 16 — 2 X 4=16+8=2. The method by which he 
arrives at this conclusion is not quite satisfactory. Let us make 
the expression general: a — ) X c; then by Mr. Newby’s reason- 
ing, since b X c and be are “‘ virtually considered as identical ex- 
pressions,”’ it follows that a +5 Xc=a-be. But are not a +b 


virtually considered as identical expressions ; therefore, 
atbXe=m “Xe. This proves the expression, 16 + 2 X 4 to 


— In a geometric series of four terms, the first term 
the sum of the series is 80. What is the ratio ? 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A COOLING DRINK. 
In half a tumbler of ice-water put a teaspoonful of Acid Phos- 


is contained times in $525,308, which is $474,400. .*. $474,400 


7. $59.40 = 135 per cent. of the cost. The cost is, therefore, 
$44. The cost + 25 per cent. of the cost of the corn is $1.00 per 
bushel; $44 -+ 25 per cent. of $44 = $55, the value of the corn at 
} hel .*. There were as many bushels in the lot as 
$1.00 is contained times in $55, = 55 times, or 55 bushels. 
12 rods: (?) = 448. 

Analysis: It will take 1 man 18 days to build 12 rods, or 1} days 
to build 1 rod. In 24 days 1 man can build 16 rods, and 28 men 


9. A traveled 189 miles before B starts, and B gains 21 miles as 
often as A travels 27 miles, or in one day. To gain 189 it will, 
therefore, require 9 days, or 21 miles: 27 miles: : 7 days: (?) = 


1,953,125 /100 Partial R 
100 X 100 X 100 = 1,000,000 
(100)? X 3 = 30,000 T. D. 953,125 / 20 


225,125 

(120)? X 3 == 43,200 T. D gum 125 
(120) X 3X 5 == 1,800 
| 25 


45,025 complete D. 45,025 X 5 == 225,125. 


The best answer to this question is found in Dunglison's Physi- 


Every Ry must thoroughly understand the construction of 

in each lesson; otherwise, the exact meaning of the 
text is not clear. As much drill and examination as is necessary to 
insure this understanding is absolutely necessary. Three years’ 
drill in that line should be practically enough, in the sense that, 
after three years’ good work, almost every construction should be 
recognized at once without any study. Thus, work on constructions 
will not materially interfere with work in other directions. 
if the pupils lack this preliminary training, they should get it now 
at all hazards. Superficial work in Latin is worthless. More or 
less exactness in quoting rules and exceptions, for instance, should 
be demanded according to the thoroughness of previous training, 
and the end in view. If the object is to gain a command of the 
language, as is now often preached and sometimes practised, the 
pupils should be spared all memorizing that is not absolutely neces- 


be ambiguous. It can be rendered plain by the use of the vincu- 
lum or the parenthesis: 16 + (2 X 4) = 2, and (16 + 2) X 4= 32. 
J. P. FUNK. 


— To V. and V. and XLV. the first of letters add ; 
T’ will give a thing that killed a king 


— Two mén hired to dig a ditch 100 feet long for $100; one énd 
of the ditch being harder to dig than the other, one man agrees to 
ig it for $1.25 per foot ; the other man agrees to dig the otherend 
at 75 cents per foot. How many feet must each beg get 50 dollars 
R. L. McCarry. 


C. A. DuGan. 


— Twelve men meet to elect an official; six vote for A, five for 
B, and one man casts a blank ballot. How many votes were cast ? 


is 2, and 


pils when the prosperity and efficiency of the schools make it neces- 
” 


In Tennessee: School directors ‘‘to suspend or dismiss pupils 
when the prosperity or efficiency of the school makes it necessary.” 
Any teacher may, “‘ for sufficient cause, suspend pupils from at- 
tendance on the school until the case is decided by the board of 
school directors, which shall be with as little delay as possible.” 

In Virginia: School trustees ‘‘ to suspend or dismiss pupils when 
the prosperity and efficiency of the schools make it necessary.’’ 

Teachers may, ‘‘ for sufficient cause, suspend pupils from attend- 

ance on the school until the case is decided by the board of school 

trustees, which shall be with as little delay as possible.’ ‘* Persons 

suffering from contagious diseases shall be excluded.’’ A city su- 

perintendent ‘‘may suspend or dismiss pupils from the public 

schools provided that the city school aed all have power to re- 
verse his action in the premises.’’ 

In West Virginia: School trustees ‘‘ may suspend or expel any 
scholar found guilty of disorderly, refractory, indecent, or immoral 

conduct, and may refuse to admit such seholar again to the school 
until satisfied that he will properly conduct himself thereafter, But 
trustees shall take no action or proceeding relating to the . . . sus- 
pension or expulsion of any scholar from school unless at a meeting 
of which all the trustees shall have had notice, and, when at least 

two of their number shall be present and concur in such action or 

proceeding. And their action in such particular shall be subject to 

the revision and correction of the board of education, upon com- 

plaint in writing of a majority of the patrons of the school.”’? Di- 

rectors of high schools ‘‘ may expel or suspend scholars when nee- 
essary. 

In Wisconsin: District board “‘ shall have power to suspend and 
pupil from ~~ re of the school, for non-compliance with the 
rules established by them, or by the teachers with their consent; 

to expel from school any pupil who shall persistently refuse or ne- 

glect the rules above mentioned, whenever, upon due examination, 

they shall become satisfied that the interests of the school shall de- 

mand such expulsion.”’ 

NEBRASKA.—I an frequently asked how school officers may be 
compelled to obey the law and carry out its provisions. This ques- 
tion has come with repeated force in connection with the law re- 

uiring physiology and hygiene to be taught in all public schools. . 

See subd. x, page 53, laws of 1885.) 1 know of but one way to 
compel officers to obey the law, when they refuse or neglect to do 
so, and that is to make complaint to a court of competent jurisdic- 
tion, and get an order from the court requiring obedience. In gen- 
eral, the Fistrict court is the proper tribunal. W. W. W. JONES. 


FOREIGN GLEANINGS. 


BY. LOUI8 F. SOLDAN. 


The Mind a Cistern, or a Fountain ?—‘‘ An unskillful teacher is 
content to put before his pupils what they have to learn, and ascer- 
taining that they remember it; and thus those of them whose mem- 
ory is ready and retentive have their minds left in a perfectly pas- 
sive state, and are like a person always carried about in a Sedan 
chair, till he has almost lost the use of his limbs. And then it is 
made a wonder that a person who has been so well taught, and who 
was so quick in learning and remembering, should not prove an 
able man, which is about as reasonable as to expect that a copious 
cistern, if filled, should be couverted into a perennial fountain,”’— 
Archbishop Whately, as quoted by Landon. 

Penny Dinners for Children have become an established custom in 
many places in England ; and if we may trust the opinion of writers 
in leading English magazines, there is the most urgent need for 
this arrangement in many places. In the Contemporary Review, 8. 
D. Fuller, with whom the idea originated, says: ‘‘ Probably more 
than half the working men and women in London cannot afford to 
spend on the food of their children half the sum that would be ex- 

nded if their children were brought up in the work-house school. 
Sa mainly to help these parents that I commenced, in March, 
1884, the experiment of self-supporting dinners in London.’’ That 
these penny dinners answer a public want seems to be indicated by 
the fact that the London School Board have granted theuse of part 
of the school premises for their preparation and sale or distribution. 


Child-Psychology.— Every teacher should weleome with pleas- 
ure the translation of one of the most important books on child- 
psychology which has lately appeared, namely, of Perez’s ‘* The 
First Three Years of Childhood.’’ (Translated from the French by 
Alice M. Christie. London: W. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 
American edition at A. N. Marquis’, Chicago.) This new study 
may be said to have begun in France in 1863, when a translation of 
a long-forgotten work by a German author of the last century, 
Fiedeman, unknown in Germany to this day, appeared in a Paris 
educational journal, and gave an impulse to inquiries, which Perez, 
Ezger, Taine, etc., have carried on with the remarkable results of 
which the volume mentioned above is an exposition. It is to be 
hoped that a complete translation of Preyer’s The Soul of the Child 
may also be made accessible to American readers. 

Methods of Instruction in Geography.—Methodik des geographi- 
schen Unterrichts is the title of a omen work by H. Matzat, which 
has been published recently, and which deserves to be called one of 
the two best monographs on this important subject. It contains a 
logical exposition of the principles of teaching this study, and an 
elaborate statement of every step in every sends of the work. The 
general division is: (1) A propaedentic course of lessons on the 
child’s home; (2) instruction on the countries of the earth; (3) 
instruction on the earth in general. The eighty object lessons of 
the first division are especially ingenious, and include fall deserip- 
tida of methods of questioning and observing. They extend beyond 
topography to the explanations of the daily geographical phenomena 
of. climate. Simple facts, — as, for instance, the dimming of the 
window-pane when our breath strikes against it;-the greater heat 
experienced by the hand when it moves toward the stove crosswise 
instead of oblique,—are used to lead the child to a clear insight 
into many important principles of physical geography. In the 
second part the author advocates map-drawing as an important 
means of fixing geographical form. ‘‘ To look at the map ten times 
has not as much influence on the mind as drawing it once.”” A 
number of maps are added to the book to show in what manner 
pupils should be directed to draw them. The book seems worthy 
of a place by the side of the older classical work,—Dr. F. A, 
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Renewa.s for 1886 are now in order. Let us hear 
from our patrons early. Cheerful and prompt-paying 
subscribers make enterprising and successful publishers. 


Ruope Istanp holds its annual meeting of teachers 


January 28, 29, and 30. It will pay for all educators/,, get some legislative relief, and the greatest relief pos- 


within a fifty-mile radius to go to the great gathering in 
Little Rhody. 


education. 


concerns of life, and not above them ? 


vision, or possibly all three. 


attention. 


Tue reports of the meetings of the Western educators, 
found in our columns, make interesting reading. The 


knows only his own school, is living and moving in a very 
narrow compass. No one so truly as the schoolmaster 


should be able to say,— 
‘* No pent up Utica contracts our powers ; 


The whole unbounded universe is ours.”’ {regular school hours, with the severe labor of conducting 
a training school of twenty pupils during the afternoon of 

WE are glad to see that our Presbyterian brethren are|every day of the school week. It was also thought neces- 
taking a deeper interest in the moral instruction given in|sary to insist on the daily attendance and study of all the 
our public schools, but we are inclined to think that the| regular teachers in the school, save a few Oswego gradu- 
substance of all that is asked in the following resolution| ates, at the laborious afternoon session of the training de- 
is now taught more or less distinctly in all American| partment. This essentially faulty organization, for which 
Mrs. Kellogg was in no way responsible, of course, made|i 
stated ; and it is no disparagement to others to speak of 
Horace Mann as the leader of the new educational life of 
the new West, as he undeniably was of the New England 
and Middle States. 


schools : 


At a late meeting of the Presbyterian synod of New York a res-|a situation practically impossible from the first, and only 
olution was introdaced to be acted upon next year, which urges thet be shouldered for one term by such @ combination of 
imperative duty of opposing the attitade of indifference to religion labor and delicate responsibility as a teacher of such large 
experience, unusual ability, and devotion to her work would 
means to secure the incorporation with the course of State and na-|consent to undertake. The result has been a complete 
tional instruction of the following religious truths as a basis of na-|success in the work done and a demonstration that a train- 
ing school, properly organized, cannot fail to be a great 
-. .laddition to any large southern community, when estab- 
(8) The deathlessness of the human soul as made in the inde of lished on right foundations and handled by an expert. 


which appears in our public school manuals and in the educational 
work of our reformatories, and at the same time of using all proper 


tional morality, viz. 


2) The responsibility of every one to God. 


Ged, after the power of an endless life. 


(4) The reality of @ future eptitual state in which every: soal Mrs. Kellogg found the position quite too much for the 
ore God, and shall reap’ that| most competent person to deal with, and has left Char- 


shall give an account for itself 
which it has sown. 


It has since been proposed to add a fifth subject for teaching, viz. 


(5) The deealogue, interpreted both by the sermon on the mani trust that city, with many others, before another year, by 
and by the life and example of Christ as the standard of morality. |the action of Congress affording national aid for southern 


Massacuuserts Epvcators have reason to be proud of | itself in a situation to establish a training department to 


}| State upon having such a gentleman in her executive chair, 
and the governor upon having evinced such breadth ot 


cure the whole. 
: _ ,,| Superintendent, with State aid uated to the propor- 

NINETY-EIGHT PER CENT. of those examined for civil ti Nae effort they made to pen with the seacnaas a 
service in Massachusetts received only a common school uniting with other towns when desirable. 
Is not this fact an angwer to the qaeenen, most likely to be emphasized is, that some towns have a 
whether the common school educates for the practical village doctor, lawyer, parson, or retired professor who 
interests himself to secure the best teachers and the best 
methods. Where such a state of things exists, let the 

LocaL SurERVISION OF ScHooLs is the topic before | town elect him superintendent and pay him for giving more 
the Massachusetts General Court. It is an open question| time to the duties of his office, and under his wings neigh- 
whether we shall have county, district, or township super-| boring towns might shelter inexpensively by this permis- 
It is probable that the pres-| sive law. 


teacher who lives only in his own State, now-a-days, and Kellogg has resign ed her Position as the head of the train- 
ing, and teacher in the primary, department of the graded 
school at Charlotte, N. C. Owing to local circumstances 


it was deemed necessary, at the beginning of this experi- 


as intelligently, discriminately, and ardently as any pro- 
fessional educator of the State could have done. When a 
man of his legal training and congressional activity speaks 
from a gubernatorial throne, as he has spoken in his in. 
augural, it is a great day for the cause of education. Cap- 
tious criticism from anonymous or unknown pens seems 
ludicrous in the presence of such stalwart utterances as 
these. Speaking in the name of the thousands of cul- 
tivated of American educational men and women to 
whom we speak each week, we congratulate the Old Bay 


scholarship, keenness of insight, and familiarity with the 
educational interests of his State. It is such a man that 


along the Massachusetts valleys. 


legislature, there can be no doubt; that it may pass is pos- 


adequate appropriation, we hope the next best thing will 


sible ; 


Our readers will be sorry to learn that Mrs. E. D. 


their governor, Hon. Geo. D. Robinson, who has spoken | which the manager will be able to devote her entire time, |ican State and while the Republic only held the region to 


on immortality. 
Mann, only a month before his death, at Antioch College 
contained a passage on the immortality of the soul, which 
to every man who listened seemed like a prophecy of his 
own immortality on earth. We never realized more fully 
the fact that this great ‘apostle of the people’s school is, 
lotte, soon to engage in educational work elsewhere. We)to-day, the most living force in American education, as 
at this gathering of the alumni of a twelve-year-old free 
high school, in a city which scarcely had an existence 
education, with a provision for normal schools, will find! while Horace Mann was at work in Massachusetts. For 
his original work was done before Texas was an Amer- 


thought, and skill, with adequate compensation. The 
future of a hundred new southern graded schools is prac- 
tically the question of a training department to prepare 
the abundance of excellent home talent for competent 
teachers, Failing in this, disaffection among the superior 
people will invariably provoke reaction and, as in so many 
cases, wreck the school in a slough of incompetence in the 
teaching corps. 


HORACE MANN IN THE SOUTHWEST. 


On the evening of Dec. 30, the alumni of the Spring- 
field (Mo.) High School celebrated the memory of Hor- 
ace Mann in a pleasant gathering around a supper-table, 


the State and Nation needs in the United States Senate. | followed by the usual annex of speeches, music, reading, 


and quotations from the great educator. Superintendent 
Fairbanks, so well known to our readers as the energetic 


District SuPERINTENDENCE.—When any cause, like and efficient head of the public school system of the new 
that of expert supervision of the schools of the rural dis- metropolis of Southern Missouri, presided. Addresses 
tricts, finds itself unexpectedly championed by such brains, | were made by Mr. Atkinson, the present high school mas- 
vigor, and influence gs the name of Governor Robinson|tey; Mr. Turner White, former master, and other grad- 
3 represents, it is no wonder that an unprecedented peda-| yates and friends. Among the guests of the evening was 

gogical “hallelujah” is heard echoing from hill to hill} oy, Associate Editor, Rev. A. D. Mayo, now on his usual 
That a bill embodying} winter educational tour,—this winter through the States 
his recommendations will be drawn and presented to the| of Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 


To our eastern readers it would be interesting to read 


sible, even probable, with such a boom as he gave in his|/the enthusiastic and heartfelt tribute of this body of lead- 
inaugural. There are so many things to be said in its}ing educational people of the Southwest to the memory of 
favor, and so little, aside from prejudice, to be arrayed] f{orace Mann. 
against it, that its passage is more reasonably hoped for} yy, literary, scientific, and journalistic magnates, even in 
than is usually true in such cases. But, if it is not to} New England, are going about disparaging the outcome 
pass,—if its benefits cannot be realized in a law with an|o¢ the great work of the first secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Board of Education, proclaiming to the world that 
be done; for, clearly, this is the year in which we ought} «the common school has gone beyond its sphere,” and is 
s trenching in the time-honored preserve of the old-style 
but a half-loaf is better than none, if we cannot se-| denominational college and academy, it is refreshing to 
Each town might be required to have a/1ayn that the soul of Horace Mann is still “marching 
on.” Indeed, it is doubtful whether New England is 
yet, in all respects, in a condition to fully comprehend the 
The argument|} eight and depth and breadth of the work of this great 
prophet of the people’s school to the new world. Cer- 
tainly, in many parts of the West, even on the Pacific 
coast, Horace Mann would find himself to-day more at 
home than in many portions of the state where his great 
reputation was made. 


Especially, just now, when so many of 


The East never understood the full significance of Mr. 


; Mann’s closing labors at Antioch College, in Southern 
Great wisdom, courage, and discretion are ex-| (50, 


ent legislature will take some favorable action toward pected of the Legislative Committee on Education on 
making supervision obligatory, and the governor's recom-| Beacon Hill, and a glance at the names shows the proba- 
mendation to help needy districts will receive careful bility that we shall not be disappointed. It is their op- 
portunity. 


At that day, thirty-five years ago, Cincinnati and 


the adjacent country was the most vital educational fron- 
tier in America. In the few school years of the first 
great presidency of Antioch College, Horace Mann con- 
centrated the whvle force of his magnificent manhood. 
He brought with him a group of teachers representing the 
best results of his best workin New England. The new col- 
lege was thronged with the most vigorous and ambitious 
young people of half a dozen new States. With a refreshing 
freedom from the trammels alike of sectarian bigotry and 
educational pedantry, these young people worked up to 
ment, to combine the office of full primary teacher, during |“ their level best,” and, until the financial collapse of the 
college and the deat h of Mr. Mann, no grander beginning 
of a great university was ever made west of the Alleghanies. 
The work itself was too great to be done by one religious 
body, even with Horace Mann as presideut, and is now 
in the hands of a dozen State universities, west and south- 
west of Ohio. 
a power in the development of the advanced education 


But the pupils of Horace Mann have been 


n the Northwest, whose influence can hardly be over- 


Such a man is never so much alive as after he has put 
The last public address of Horace 
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the summit of the Rocky Mountains, with a misty claim 
upon Oregon. In that distant day Southern Missouri, 
even, was almost a wilderness. But here, in these Christ- 
mas holidays, our Associate Editor found himself in a 
gourishing city of 20,000 people, with an illimitable em- 
pire stretching away to the southwest, and through: all, 
the foremost people, the ardent disciples of that idea of 
American education wrought out in the old Massachusetts 
of a half-century ago, by the genius, force, and prophetic 
foresight of Horace Mann. 


THE BOSS IN THE SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


Everybody understands that the teacher, especially in 
the publie schools, stands in loco parentis. It is no news 
that, without due authority located in some responsible 
head, there can be no real success in school-keeping any- 
where. The chronic weakness of New-England school 
life is the intense individuality of the native-born New 
Englander, who cannot be persuaded to lodge any strong 
power of supervision even in the superintendent of 
Boston, and in every little town leaves matters practically 
at loose ends, the room teacher everywhere being virtu- 
ally master, in most cases mistress, of the situation. 
Against this weakness our wisest schoolmen protest and 
work, not quite in vain, for there are indications that the 
people in our country towns are slowly waking to the idea 
that it is better that one competent man or woman shonld 
be clothed with reasonable authority, to represent the 
public will in school affairs, than that the schools should 
be “run” by every private critic or busy intermeddler 
who chooses to have a finger in the township pedagogic 

ie. 

j But, even in New England, and sometimes for the very 
lack of central supervision, there comes up the caricature 
of true public authority, which we call by the familiar 
and forcible name, Bossism. The boss, not in the old 
but in the new usage of the word, is a man, possibly a 
woman, who in publie position is using his place for the 
central purpose of magnifying himself. Whether his ob- 
ject be money, or reputation, or power, even distinction 
in the honorable region of education, the vital point is 
that the official is, first and last, at work for “ number 
one.” The work itself may be good in its way ; the result, 
fora while, useful to the community ; and the public may 
congratulate itself in an able, accomplished and effective 
servant, who does the best thing possible under given cir- 
cumstances ;—still, if the central motive of the man is 
selfish, personal, the magnifying of his own magnifi- 
cence, or the indulgence of that lust for management 
and insanity for power which is, as Theodore Parker used 
to say, “the besetting sin of the Yankee after forty,” the 
final outcome is bossism, the demoralization of a com- 
munity, the corruption of all subordinate officials, and 
the ruin of the noblest cause thus managed by the policy 
of Satan. 

Perhaps this vicious growth of bossism is most evident, 
just now, in the West and South. The intense preoccu- 
pation of the competent classes makes it extremely diffi- 
cult, in these portions of the country, to command the 
services of the best people on school boards. Even when 
such a class is elected, it too often happens that its duties 
are handed over, bodily, to one ambitious member or 
. the superintendent, with virtual “ power to act.” 
Now and then a man is found broad and noble enough 
to use such power for the building up of the children, the 
aid and inspiration of teachers, the true fellowship among 
school workers, and the general development of a pro- 
gressive education in the community. But this can 
hardly be expected in educational, oftener than in eccle- 
Siastical or political affairs. So we are constantly com- 
'"§ upon, perhaps, the most offensive variety of the 
‘pecies boss,—the schoolmaster or superintendent who is 
Practising his miserable art at the expense of the children 
and the most sacred interests of the community, to whose 
confidence he owes his power of mischief. Be 
_ A careful analysis of the school boss shows him, rad- 
ically, a ward politician of the wire-pulling type, ‘clothed 
"pon” with more or less culture and teaching ability, and 
with such graces and powers as too often furnish the dis- 
suse of a thoroughly selfish, heartless, and unprincipled 
character. His central object is to so manage his office 
and arrange school affairs that a bright side shall always 
‘ppear to the people and a brilliant spectacle to the dis- 


whole,—“ observed of all observers.” 


a corps of subordinates adapted to his ends. And here 
comes in one of the most harmful results of his despot- 
ism. Such a man is himself the victim to a jealousy of 
superiority that by long nursing becomes a sort of insan- 
ity. A subordinate teacher superior to himself, however 
obedient to the rule of school life, becomes his personal 


place good people in the school boards ; and, while it 
tinguished visitor, while himself is the summit of the clothes all officials with due authority and stands by the 


Of course, such an ti ly be ful with 
, an operation can only be successful wi master, committeeman, schoolmistress, nor superintend- 


ent, becomes a school-house boss. 


DRIFT. 


— The report of the U. S. Secretary of the Interior, L. Q. C 


upon an official in power. 


realm. 


enemy. He will move heaven and earth, and stoop to the 
lowest arts of the politician, to displace such an offender, 
if possible in disgrace. If skillful, however, he is not 
driven often to this dangerous extremity. By arts well 
known, sucha man can pack his school-rooms with a corps 
of teachers, chiefly women, absolutely dependent or of 
the sycophantic sort, who are always to flatter and fawn 
He will indulge the influential 
committeemen by giving place to their own “sisters, 
cousins, or aunts.” In short, it is perfectly easy, without 
much public observation, to paralyze the entire teaching 
force of a system of schools, destroy all individuality or 
inventiveness, snub all aspiration, and make instruction 
as near worthless as can be,—all that this central figure 
may pose as the Jupiter or Olympus in his own little 


By and by some American woman, gifted with literary 
power and experience in teaching, will write up “ the true 
inwardness ” of so much that is going on, even in the 
school-houses of the most cultivated parts of the land, not 
only in public but academical and collegiate schools,— 
the history of multitudes of able, consecrated, and hard- 
working woman teachers, whose life is a daily torture, 
living under the shadow of a hateful, petty despotism 
which they are powerless to resist, and can expose only 
at their own peril. Of course, the school boss will stand 
at nothing when pushed into a corner. Every style of di- 
rect or indirect misrepresentation, persecution, even to 
maligning of private character, all things base, are grist to 
his mill. There is a great deal more of this detestable 
tryanny through our entire school life than the people 
know,—nowhere more pronounced than in schools that 
make the loudest profession of sanctity, and denounce all 
outside the pale as “secular” and “ godless.” 

All this more and more involves the school life of the 
place in political methods and ends by landing it in the 
slough of religious, political, or social partisanship. Hence- 
forth the school department is like the “ banger” thrown 
down for the strife of the college classes,—a prize to be 
fought over in the mud, by rival sets, parties, or sections 
of a community. In more than one great city the public 
schools have been brought almost to ruin in this way, and 
many a college has gone to wreck on the same reef. 

But the crowning curse of bossism in the school is the de- 
moralization of the whole sphere of instruction. No school 
system managed by such a man, taught by such teachers, 
tossed on the waves of such perilous agitation, can long re- 
tain any real virtue of the educational sort. For the boss 
uses his school as a show to glorify himself. Cram, splurge, 
exhibition, big marks, all the falsehood that to a practiced 
eye reveals inward rottenness, more and more character- 
ize the the administration. The children are sent forth 
inflated with vanity, but untaught and untrained,—fair 
game for the enemy of the public school, and a discour- 
agement to the judicious and thoughtful portion of the 


Lamar, is a document such as we rarely welcome from government 
circles in Washington. With great literary merit, it discusses the 
Indian question in a broad and Christian way, and with more of 
common-sense than sometimes appears in the impassioned utteran- 
ces concerning the noble savage. An elaborate treatment of the 
public lands, railroads, pensions, and other interests gathered into 
this department of all work, follows. The territories receive a due 
share of attention, and this part of the report is crowned with in- 
formation. The secretary urges the fit development of the Bureau 
of Education, and does justice to the great merits of the retirin 
commissioner, Hon. John Eaton. ‘The report closes with a b 
and wise tribute to the public school system of the country, and a 
thorough indorsement of the secondary and higher university edu 
tion founded thereon. 


— The holiday conventions of teachers have come and gone, and 
doubtless left their deposit of good result along with the usual 
amount of weariness, dissatisfaction, and disgust. It has always 
seemed to us that these occasions are judged too harshly by a stand- 


ard too lofty. A holiday gathering of tired teachers cannot be 
made a school institute, and every attempt to screw it up to a great 
educational demonstration involves the risk of a breakage in the 
fine-wrought machinery by which our present school systems are 
worked. Human nature, even schoolmaster and schoolma’am nat- 
ure, must have its outing. Why should we blame the half-dozen 
eminent educators announced for exhaustive essays on the holiday 
platform if they turn up absent, read an old paper, or fail to set 
up a new electric light in the pedagogic darkness ? The best result 
of these meetings is the social side, the informal exchange of valua- 
ble thought and experience, and, not infrequently, in the case of 
the sexes, what an old professor of rhetoric used to cal] ‘‘ the cule 
tivation of the affectuous part of our nature,”’ 


— At one of these conventions, representing a region as extensive 
as the State of Connecticut, an accidental absence of several of 
the most eminent names on the program was “‘ sanctified ’’ to the 
mental refreshment and educational uplifting of the whole assembly. 


In place of half a dozen elaborate papers, elbowing each other 
through a crowded session, a dozen bright teachers in attendance 
came to the rescue in one of the most racy, sensible, and mind- 
stirring debates to which we have listened for many aday. A young 
Western parson once lost the trank which held his crack sermon, 
on his way to preach in a Boston pulpit. Driven into a corner, he 
threw together the thoughts of a Sunday morning, and, trusting in 
the Lord, faced the people. ‘To his surprise the venerable deacons 
came up, with boyish enthusiasm, to request a copy for publication, 
On his Rnasite confession that his great sermon was hiding in some 
baggage room, the parish committee replied: ‘‘Thenceforth it shall 
he understood that every candidate who preaches in our pulpit shall 
lose his trunk and trust in the Lord for his sermon.’’ Why not re- 
construct the teachers’ convention with the understanding that two- 
thirds the eminent educators in the program should stay away, with 
the hope that ‘‘ where two or three are gathered together the Lord 
will be found in their midst.’’ 


— Every new system of graded schools, like every new-born child, 
must pass through a course of children’s educational diseases. These 
are measles, mumps, chicken-pox,— in some schools even more 
primitive ailments ; besides diphtheria, scarlet fever, and other 
deadly enemies of school life. The first malady is usually personal 


favoritism, each new member of the new board eager to push in 
his own or his wife’s ‘‘ sister, cousin, or aunt,’’ regardless of qual- 
ification as teacher. Next comes the effort to make the school- 
house a genteel pauper establishment, to shelve certain dilapidated 
dignitaries and worn-out public characters for whom the public has 
a very natural regard. ‘Then comes in the church complication, 
each division of ‘‘ the body of the Lord’’ scheming to capture the 
school and work it as a sectarian preserve. Then comes, more 
dangerous still, the political disease, which mows down the most 
admirable teaching corps without mercy to give place to partisans of 
the opposite type. Perhaps the most fatal malady of all is that 
miserable caricature of authority, ‘‘ Bossism,’’ in the superinten- 
dent, master, or some powerful member of the committee, beneath 
which, as beneath a Upas tree, everything withers and perishes. 
The new portions of our country and those just establishing the 
graded school are as badly scourged by these complaints as child- 
life by children’s diseases, and about as many new schools are car- 
ried off or wrecked in infancy as children are sacrificed in ‘‘ the 
struggle for existence.’’ Still, the world is peopled with grown-up 
men and women of various sorts, and the school grows by some divine 


community. The result is as sure as logic. The public aid,—probably a little better every year. 


school sinks out of the regard of the best people who, at 
all hazards, secure good schooling for their own children. 


— Now that our universities and colleges are introducing peda- 


Private schools take the place of the public system, and 
the friends of good education are alienated from what 
ought to be dear and cherished. We could name dozens 
of American cities, and hundreds of smaller towns, where 
the public school system is now stranded, awaiting a res- 
urrection of public interest, the reason being that one 
man,—teacher, superintendent, or committeeman,—has 
captured the machinery and is holding thé welfare of the 
children subservient to his own base ends. 

This is no fancy pictare. Thousands of our readers 
will recognize it at a glance. The cure is only the old 
American receipt for all public ills: Expose the evil 
whenever seen. Let in the light on the most respectable 
dark closet. Wake up the best people and show all peo- 
ple the baseness of the thing itself, and the curse it brings 
upon the children. No American community is so far 


gogics into the curriculum, and appointing professors of the sover- 
eign art of instruction, any suggestions as to the fit method of hand- 
ling such a department are in order. It is pretty evident that the 
mere delivery of a course of lectures, or an occasional recitation 


from a text-book, through the year usually devoted to this study, 
useful in a sense as this may be, is no fit outcome of so important 
an enterprise. A most valuable part of such instruction should be 
a history of pedagogies, so taught that it would leave upon the mind 
the distinct impression that teaching isthe highest of all professions 
and the soul of all others save itself; that this profession has a 
great history in the past, and is developed under peculiar and most 
interesting conditions in our own country. ‘The most difficult point 
to manage is the practice department, which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, cannot be had in a proper practice-school in a college. 
An expedient which we noticed at the State University of Missouri 
impressed us favorably. After a term of lectures, connected with 
the study of a good text-book, the members of the class spent sev- 
eral months in observation of the recitation-rooms of the heads of 
the several departments of the university, studying carefully the 
most successful methods used by the superior instructors in every 
branch which they will be called to teach. This training is espe- 
cially valuable when we remember that college graduates are often 
called to the most difficult posts of instruction, where they so often 
fail from absolute lack of experience, having never even observed 


gone that it cannot be moved to an awakening which will | the methods of their own teachers with any view to future use. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Tue New Privxceron Review. New York: A. C. 
Armstrong & Son. 


The publication of this Review is an event of more than ordinary 
interest to those who would gladly promote high literary work and 
develop original thought in all departments of philosophy, science, 
and criticism in America. It is to be published six times a year, 
for $3.00 per annum in advance. The first number (January, 
1886) contains one hundred and fifty-two large octavo pages in 
large, clear type; and the mechanical execution is fully equal to 
the best English reviews. The topics discussed are timely and ap- 
propriate in scope for such an American organ as this aims to be- 
come. Charles Dudley Warner treats of ‘‘ Society in the New 
South ;’’ James MeCosh answers the query, ‘‘ What an American 
Philosophy Should Be;”’’ C. H. Parkhurst discusses ‘* The Chris- 
tian Conception of Property ;’’ C. A. Young gives his views of the 
** Lunar Problems Now Under Debate;’’ ‘* The Political Liter- 
ature ’’ is an able paper, probably by the editor; ‘‘ A Free Press in 
the Middle Colonies’’ is discussed by John Bach McMaster; a 
paper entitled ‘‘ Monsieur Motte’’ follows; with able criticisms, 
notes, and reviews. The list of names of contributors includes the 
leading American writers. It is understood that the New Review 
is not to be devoted to discussions of Theology, but will strive, as a 
principal aim, to promote high morality and religion. 


ENGLAND AS SEEN BY AN AMERICAN BANKER. Notes 
of a Pedestrian Tour. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 
Price, $1.50. 

This charming work is really one of the best descriptive works 
of travel we have seen for a long time. The author has a way of 
making readers see what he sees; he notes the little traits which 
make those whom he is among different from the peovle of his own 
country; he comments shrewdly and curiously upon these differen- 
ces and the reasons for them; he describes charmingly the scenery 
of the various districts through which he traveled, the towns he 
visited, the people he saw, and the facts he collected. He contra- 
dicts some statements which Englishmen have made about them- 
selves, and which American readers have accepted as facts. He 
tells us, for instance, that English boys are not so strong and vigor- 
ous looking as American boys, and that the popular opinion to the 
contrary has no real foundation. It is written in an off-hand, easy 
style, which makes it peculiarly agreeable to read, and can be set 
down as really one of the notable books on English travel that we 
have had for years. 


THe PuiLosopny or Weattu. Economic Principles 
Newly Formulated. By John B. Clark, A.M., profes- 
sor of History and Political Science in Smith College, 
lecturer on Political Economy in Amherst College. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 


In general this work is a restatement of economic principles in 
harmony with the modern spirit, discarding the Ricardian method, 
free from doctrinaireism and pessimism, and recognizing the opera- 
tion of higher motives of action than pure self-interest. In partic- 
ular, the work aims to secure a more philosophical conception of 
wealth, labor, and value, and of the economic processes considered 
as activities of the social organism; it attempts to lay a founda- 
tion for the solution of the labor problem, and to apply the test of 
economics to the intellectual and spiritual activities of society. 
The book is intended for general readers, and while not in the form 
of a text-book and not a complete discussion of political economy, 
may be used with advantage by classes whose teachers instruct 
partly by lectares and topical reading. 


Treasure Tuovcuts. From the writings of Frederic 


W. Farrar. Selected by Rose Porter. Spare minute 
Series. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. Price, $1.00. 


This excellent compilation of the choice utterances of Canon 
Farrar comes at a peculiarly happy time. The distinguished 
preacher has hardly left our shores, and the impression he made 
upon the public mind, yet fresh, will be deepened and made more 
enduring by the contents of this volume. Miss Porter alludes to 
the fact that there are those who, while they admire the writings of 
Canon Farrar, gravely fear their tendency when they deal with the 
orthodox belief touching the future life, their fear being lest he 
opens heaven's gate too wide and holds it open too long. In fair- 
ness to this class and to the preacher himself, she quotes at length 
his full religious belief from the closing pages of his well-known 
work, Mercy and Judgment. Like all the preceding ones of the 
series, it is beautifully printed and bound. 


— Our Odyssey Club, published by D. Lothrep & Co., 
Boston, is a fresh, bright club story. The author, Agnes Gragg, 
is a St. Louis lady. 


— Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 Central street, Boston, has 
published Household Receipts, containing a variety of valuable rec- 
ipes suited to housewives and others who desire economy and ex- 
eellence in their cooking. Price, 28 cts. 


— Maemillan & Co. announce a new edition in eight 
monthly volumes, of the Writings of John Morley, uniform with 
the pretty Eversley Edition of Kingsley, issued a year or two since. 
The first volume, containing Voltaire, will appear in January. 


— The many friends and admirers of Ella M. Baker 
will be glad to know that a beantiful volume of her poems, under 
the title of Clover Leaves, including a sketch of her life, is now 
ready; also a new edition of her last story, Soldier and Servant. 
D. Lothrop & Co., Boston. 


— In December, which D. Lothrop & Co. publish, will 
be found a poem of much beauty by Col. T. W. Higginson, which 
appeared originally as an anonymous contribution to an early num- 
ber of the first series of Pu'nam’s Magazine, but is now for the first 
time printed over the name of its author. 


— The latest issues of Harper’s Handy Series are, No. 
47. Last Days of Apswich; anovel. No. 46. Tiresias and other 
Poems ; by Alfred, Lord Tennyson, D.C.L., P.L. No. 45. In 
the Middle Watch; by W. Clark Russell. No. 44. The Bachelor 
Vicar of Newforth ; by Mrs. J. Harcourt Roe. No. 43. Mrs. Dy- 
mond; by Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Annie Thackerary Ritchie). 
Price each, 25 ets. New York: Harper & Bros. 


— The recent issues of Harper’s Franklin Square Li- 
brary are, No. 505. England under Gladstone ; by Justin H. Me 
Carthy, M.-P. ; 20 ets. No. 504, My Won ; by Nannie 
Power O’ Donoghue ; 20 cts. No. 503. First Person Singular ; by 
David Christie Murray ; illustrated; 25 cts. No. 502. “ Self or 
No. 501. The Golden Flood ; 

rancillon an m. Senior; 15 cts. No. 500, Cradi. 
and Spade ; by William Sime; 20 cts, an 
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American 


— Harper & Bros., N. Y., publish The Great Poets as 
Religious Teachers, by John H. Morrison. The — ably discussed 
are : The Imagination in Religion; The Great Poets as Religious 
Teachers,—Dante, Shakespeare, Goethe ; Old Testament Writers, 
and The Ideal Teachings of Jesus. It is full of hints and facts re- 
lating to the most affecting and effective truths of religion, showing 
that our highest thoughts and our deepest experiences associate 
themselves with the eternal life and make them ours by the perfect 
nnion of man with God. 


— Wm. M. Stewart, 310 Pine street, San Francisco, 
Cal., has prepared and published a phlet entitled Bondholders’ 
Conspiracy to Demonetize Silver. It deals with ‘‘ Legislation Af- 
fecting National Debt, and Gold and Silver” ; ‘‘ Unfaithful Treas- 
ury Officials’ ; shows the hostility of national banks, and demands 
in vigorous terms an independent financial policy for the United 
States, and free coinage or enforcement of exisiting laws. Mr. 
Stewart uses strong language and handles the President’s message 
without gloves. It is a pungent plea for silver. 


— Messrs. Jansen, McClurg & Co., will publish a vol- 
ume entitled Letters to a Daughter, which may prove unusually ac- 
ceptable to parents. The Letters are brief, and marked by good- 
sense, sympathy, and a thorough understanding of the subject. 
The author, Mrs. Helen E. Starrett, has had large experience in 
the training of girls. Added to the nine letters, covering a range 
of topics from personal manners to mental and spiritual culture, is 
a ‘* Little Sermon to School Girls,’ which, in a more general style 
of treatment, admirably summarizes and enforces the lessons pre- 
viously inculeated. 


— The Congregational Sunday-school and Publishing 
Society, Boston, have ready a most timely book, containing Ser- 
mons on the International Sunday-school Lessons jor 1886,—one each 
on the weekly lessons by eminent clergymen, among whom are Dr. 
Atwood, of Salem, Mass.; Revs. Boynton, Campbell, and Pack- 
ard of Boston; Revs. Currier and Wright of Oberlin, O.; Dr. 
Means, of Worcester, Mass.; Dr. Grant, of Concord, Mass. ; Dr. 
Leavitt, of Cleveland, O., and others. The first quarter of the 
year is devoted to studies in Jewish history, and the balance of the 
year to New Testament themes. The sermons are designed as aids 
to a correct understanding of the topics presented by the lessons, 
practical and instructive. rather than specimens of eloquence and 
fine writing. This volume should be read by every Sunday-school 
teacher of the International Lessons for 1886. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have just published a new 
school edition of Nathaniel Hawthorne's Grandfather’s Chair (True 
Stories from New England History, 1620-1803), with questions. 
This edition, printed from large, clear type, and strongly bound in 
boards, is sold at 45 cents a copy. We know of no book better 
adapted than this to the tastes and needs of young people. It con- 
tains valuable historical information in the language of a master. 
Longfellow once said of Hawthorne, ‘‘ His style is as clear as run- 
ning waters are.’’ ‘Teachers who wish to have their pupils desire 
real, lasting bonefit from what they read, will do well to adopt the 
** True Stories”’ in place of a Fourth, Fifth, or Sixth Reader. 


— John E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia, have just pub- 
lished Fenno’s Favorites, No. 3: One hundred choice selections for 
reading and speaking, with indicated gestures, explanatory notes, 
ete.; by Frank H. Fenno, A.M., F.S.Se. ;--and Fenno’s Favorites, 
No. 4: Fifty choice dialogues for speaking and acting, with defi- 
nite particulars as to costumes, scenes, entries, etc.; by Frank H. 
Fenno, A.M. ; price each, 25 cts. The selections of No. 3 are ex- 
ceptionally excellent and fresh, with a judicious variety of poetry 
and prose, humor and pathos, narrative and impersonation. Spe- 
cially noteworthy features are the indicated gestures and explana- 
tory notes; while the present number also contains a practical treat- 
ise on voice culture, covering seven , and worth alone far 
more than the cost of the volume. No. 4 of this most popular 
series contains fifty choice dialogues, instead of one hundred indi- 
vidual selections as in preceding numbers. The dialogues call for 
from two to a dozen characters, and vary from burlesque to tragedy, 
In character they are exactly adapted to the capacity of young am- 
ateurs. In the preface, eovering several pages, we find explicit di- 
rections as to stage business and effects, costumes, tableaux, panto- 
mimes, ete. ; also as to the erection and management of the stage, 
curtain, lights, ete. 


— Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and New York, 
publish a Complete Speller for all grades that combines the best 
features of books of this class. It gives, by the large use of oppo- 
sites, synonyms, and word-analyses, a hint, at least, of the meaning 
of the many ‘‘ common words’’ employed, and it uses these words 
in different forms and combinations in a large number of sentences. 
For the ‘‘little ones’’ these dictation exercises are ‘‘ bright and 
breezy,’’ and such as cannot fail to please, as well as instruct. For 
the elder pupils, they are largely composed of the choicest gems of 
literature, selected from the best authors. Most of these are suit- 
able for memorizing. For the purpose of awakening thought 
something is given in different parts of the book in the line of nat- 
ural history and familiar science. There are occasional exercises 
in the practical use of abbreviations. It has a few simple rules for 
spelling, for punctuation, and for the use of capital letters. Much 
attention is given to pronunciation. Several examples are given 
of business forms and letter writing. It has a large number of re- 
view and test lessons. The list of words,—numbering about ten 
thousand,—was carefully selected and graded, and makes this all 
that is needed for a complete spelling-book. It is attractive in 
appearance, and substantially bound. 


— John MacFarlane, Detroit, Mich., has published 
Twenty-five Years with the Insane, by Daniel Putnam, late chaplain 
of Michigan Asylum at Kalamazoo. The author, as a teacher for 
thirty years, has had an experience of daily contact with young, 
healthy, vigorous, mental, and physical life, and, since 1859, has 
had connection with the Michigan Asylum for the Insane, which 
has given him unusual opportunities of observing many varieties of 
mental disease. These varied experiences enabled him to make 
comparisons of great practical value, and in this work he presents 
the history of insanity and the methods of treatment, from the time 
of the first paginas and asylums for the insane to the present time. 
The chapters devoted to the Schools and Insanity, Religion and In- 
sanity, Alcohol and Insanity, Tobacco and Other Narcotics and 
Insanity, Inherited Tendencies, Crime, ete., are of great interest 
and value. The suggestions the author makes to parents and teach- 
ers about the care and management of the young are timely and 
full of wisdom. The author speaks from the standpoint of a moral 
and religious teacher, and his experiences give great weight to his 
opinions. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Harper’s Handy Series: In the Middle Watch,—Sea Stories, by W. 
1er Poems; 
Harper iirothe ord Tennyson; price 25 cents each. 
¢: Memorials of Mrs. Z. P. Grant Barrister. : 
ts New York 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Catholic World, for January, 1886, is a strong number with thirteen 
able articles by eminent writers. Price $3.00 per year; single numbers 35 
cents. New York: The Catholic Publication Co. 

= h for January contains the first of a series of rs 
“Religion In Art,” from W. T. Harris, of the Concord School of Philosophy. 
editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy. 

— Christian Thought, a bi-monthly, edited by Rev. Charles Deems, for No- 
vember and December, 1885, has four able articles and excellent Notes 
Price gs.00 a year, single numbers 40 cents. New York: W B. Ketcham, 
publisher, 73 Bible House. 

— The P , edited by Mrs. G. R. Alden, and published by D. Lothro 
& Gon for December. 1885, is a charmingly illustrated number, and ful) of 
pure and varied reading matter for the young. Price $1.00 per year; sing! 
nuinbers 10 cents. . 

—The danuary Century conta’ tof an extraordinary at. 
tempt now in progress to make an artificial crossing between wheat and 
rye, by Charles Barnard. The aim is to make a new and standard cereal for 
breadstuffs. 

—The new volume of Cassell’s Family Magazine, which begins with the 
January number, will contain three serial stories,—“ A illful Young 
Woman,” by the author of “ Who is Sylvia; wpe: Lyndon of High Cliff,” by the 
author of “When the Tide was High;” and “‘ Harlowe’s Sacrifice,” by Frank 
sarrett, author of “ John Ford.” 

— M illan’s Magazine, for December, 1885, has nine articles, among 
which are “ Poetry and Politics,” by Andrew Laug: “On Church Authority: 
Its Meaning anh Value,” by Rev. J. M. Wilson; “ A Translator of Shakes. 

gre;” “Old Florence and Modern Tuscany,” ete. It admirably maintains 
ts standard. Price one shilling. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 


— Canon Farrar has an article on the Church in America in the January 
number ef the North American Review. Gen, Beauregard will give a history 
of the Shiloh campaign in the same issue. The Marquis of Lorne, Col. Inger- 
soll, Millionaires Astor and Carnegie, an Irish Member of Parliament elect, 
John Boyle O’Reilly, Cassius M, Clay, Sir John MacDonald, and Frank 1. 
Sanborn also have articles in this number. 

— The English Illustrated Magazine appears in doubled proportions this 
month as atribute to the Christmas season. There are twelve full-page illus. 
trations. besides very numerous incidental{drawings; and the contributions 
are by Dinah; Mulock-Craik, David Christie Murray. Mra. Oliphant, the 
Bishop of Ripon and Henry W. ay The Ia tter furnish a paper on “ The 
House of Lords.” Macmillan & Co., New York. 

—There a ars in the January (Century an article entitled “ Feathered 
Forms of Ot wr Days. The author of the article has made a pictured “ res- 
toration ” of the missing link, with its lizard’s body, wings of a bird, and 
long reptilian tale. The same article will contain pictures of the dodo and 
other extinct birds. A new story by Joel Chandler Harris (“ Uncle Remus”) 
will be one of the striking features of the January Century. Itis entitled 
“Trouble on Lost Mountain, and it is accompanied by two pictures by young 
Kemble, who illustrated Mark Twain's “ Huckleberry Finn.” 

— Wide Awake has secured some good true stories‘of adventure from the 

nof John Willis Hayes of the U.S. Geologic the first, a tale of 

Jestern North Carolina.“ An Adventure in a Mica Mine,” appears inthe 
January number. A trne North Carolina story of the Revolutionary War, a 
page of the author’s family history, “A Revolutionary Turn-Coat,” is also 
given in the same number. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


— The Homiletic Review, for December, closes & very prosperous year of this 
rogressive magazine. The article by Dr. Herrick Johnson, in reply to lr. 
Jrosby, on Prohibition, is a masterly paper. The announcements for 1586 
are on a scale commensurate with the growth of the Review, and romise to 
make the year an advance on any former one, and ace the Homiletic Review 
in the front rank of our periodicals. Published by Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 
12 Dey Street, New York. $3.00 per year; 30 cents per single number. 


— With the January number The Quiver enters upon its second year as an 
American magazine. In this short time it has made itself an absolute neces- 
sity in thousands of American homes, and the different members of the fam- 
ily. from the oldest to the youngest, are asking themselves how they ever 
did without it. Certainly The Quiver filled a gap and filledit well. Scripture 
Lessons and Bible Class are coutinued, and there is a bundle of “ Short 
Arrows” of rare quality. The illustrations are many and excellent, and 
there is try ‘and some music for Sunday evening singing. Cassell & Co. 
(Limited), New York; 15 cents a number; $1.50 a year in advance. 


— The Popular Science Monthly for January, 1886,—conducted by E. L. and 
w. J. Yournans, and published by D. Appleton & Co., New York, at $5.00 per 
ear, single numbers 50 cents,—is a number of unusual excellence. M. 
Louis Pasteur discusses “ Inoculation against W.H. Fowler 
pecies;"’ Dr. Mary Put- 


tal na 


has an able paper on “ The Varieties of the Human " 
nam-Jacobi one on “‘ The Flower or the Leaf;” Eliza A. Youmans on “ The 
Study of the Relation of Things; Herbert Spencer on “ Non-Conformity ;” 
and Dr. W. Odling, F.R.S., discusses “‘ Science in its Useful Applications. 
All of these articles are of special interest and value to the educator. A por- 
trait of Francis Trevelyan Buckland makes an appropriate frontispiece. 


— There is a thorou atmosphere about Cassell’s Family 
azine for January. The ne of the articles is light and cheerful, and there 
is aspecial chapter devoted to the decoration of Christmas trees. The 
“ Family Doctor,” who has to be up and doing at the holiday season as well 
as any other, discusses the important subject of “ Whooping Cough,” and 
ives some excellent advice for its treatment. In a paper called “ A Man 
ho Loved Nature,” we have a most interesting and amusing account of the 
late Frank Buckland, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Fisheries, himself the odd- 
est fish in the kingdom. In the“ Gatherer,” we finda pone of Hell Gate 
and an account of the explosion. Cassell & Company (Limited), New York; 
15 cents a copy, $1.50 a year in advance. 


— The Magazine of Art for January has a curious frontispiece, a study of 
cranes painted by Mori Ippo, a Japanese artist in 1830, the original of which 
is now in the British Museum. This reproduction is a clever fac-simile in 
color, which reflects great credit upon the color printer. The opening arti- 
cle is one of a series on Artists’ Homes, and gives a description with pen and 

ncil of the pieturesque house and studio of og’! Fenn among the Orange 
Mountains. he textis by Roger Riordan, the illustrations by Mr. Fenn. 
The article is written with a view to show the bent of modern architecture 
as much as for the sake of Cougsting, Br. Fenn’s domestic environments. 
The portraits of Bismark and Franz Liszt are strong productions,—that of 
Bismark occupies a full e,— by Lenback. The page of poetry and icture 
this month is devoted a “ Ballade of a Choice of Ghosts,” b ndrew 
Lang, illustrated with grotesqueries evolved from the pencil of Harry Fur- 
niss. The department of Art Notes is as full as usual. Cassell & Co., 
New York; 35 cents a copy, $3.50 a year in advance. 


— The January Chautauquan contains the names of several new contribu- 
tors. Dr. Henry Calderwood of the University of Edinburgh, Scotland, be- 
gins a popular expositien of Moral Philosophy. Dr. Willis K. Beecher writes 
the first of two papers which he will contribute on “God in History.” Dr. 
J. B. Holder, curator ofthe Department of Marine Zoology in the American 
Museum of Natural History, furnishes an article on that important institu: 
tion. Dr. H.C. McCook, of Philadelphia, writes on “ Nature’s Weavers, | 
and the Rev. J. G. Carnachan, LL.D., tells “ The Story of Sir Thomas More. 

—A notable article in the January Lippincott consists of a series of criti 
cisms by George Eliot upon Dickens, Tennyson, Carlyle, Kingsley, Browning, 
and others of noted contemporaries, resuscitated from the pages of the 
Westminster Review. As these criticisms have not been included in any edi- 
tion of her miscellaneous works, they constitute an important literary find, 
and will be looked for with great interest. J.B. Lippincott Co., Philadelphia. 


— The January issue of the Eclectic Magazine opens a new volume, and if 
the future is to be measured by the initial number, the promise of a feast of 
good things is well justified. The first pee is by Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
who, amidst the excitements and toils of a political life, finds time to doa 
good deal of literary work of the highest order. It contains a long list of ex- 
cellent articles from foreign magazines and reviews by the leading European 
writers. There is a symposium on “ The Theatre,” discussing the condition 
of the stage in England and America and the practicability of following 
Shakespeare as aliterary model. Prof. Sonnenschein gives a capital Los bad 
on “Culture and Science,” which touches on a vexed question in edu- 
cation with a full knowledge of all the conditions. The number is em- 
bellished by a beautiful engraving, “ Returning Home,” from a painting by 
Sir A. W. Calicott, R.A. The number is likely, we think, to arrest attention 
and is a fine example of a magazine which stands at the very tip-top of liter- 
ary worth. Now is the time for all to subscribe. Published by E. R. Pelton. 
25 Bond St., New York. Terms, 85.00 a year; single numbers, 45 cts.; trial 
subscription for three months, $1.00. £cie-tie and any $4.00 magazine, 38.00. 


~— The Jannary number of the Atlantic opens with an unusuall bn an 


ulating thought and rea fancy that distinguishes this department. 
The number closes wi 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. Price $4.00 a year; single numbers 35 cents. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The American Aniignarian and Original Journal for November. Terms 
$4.00 perannum. Chicago: F. H. Revell. 

The Library Journal for November, Terms $5.00 a year; 50 cents a num- 
ber. New York: Publication Office. 

The American Bookseller, Christmas number. New York: Nicola R. Mon- 


achesi. 

The Lowa Historical Record for October. Iowa City: State Historical Soc. 

The Andover Review for December. Terms, $3.00 a year; 30 cents anum- 
ber. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The Unitarian Review for December. Terms, $3.00 a year; 30 cents 
number. Boston: Office of the Unitarian Review. 

The Overland Monthly for December. Terms, $4.00 a year; 35 cents 4 


copy. San Francisco, 120 Sutter St. 


ine of Western History (illustraled) for December. Terms, $5.00 4 
year. Cleveland, 0.; The Magazine of 
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bert Craddock’s new serial, *‘ In the Clouds,” which shows the same strong 
touch and remarkable descriptive power that have distinguished her other 
novels of Tennessee life. The editor of the Atlantic, Mr. Aldrich, has a Nat | 
ontant short story called “ Two Bites at a Cherry,” which only Mr. Aldric 
could have written. Dr. Holmes has a paper in the New Portfolio series. 
* A Cry from the Study,” full of pleasant reminiscences and pungent humor. 
Highly interesting installments of “ The Princess Casamassima,” by Henty 
James, and Mrs. Oliphant’s “ A Country Gentleman,” are also given in this 
issue. “ Glaucus,” an exquisite m by Edith M. Thomas, lines by the late 
H. H., and some verses ye ulie Ko Wet erill, furnish the poetry of the num 
ber. The recent Life of William Lloyd Garrison, Stedman’s Poets of Amer- 
ica, and the last number of L’Art form the subject of able criticisms, while 
the Contributors’ Chi of the stim- 
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Teachers in Council. 


INDIANA. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
(Continued from last week.) 


High School Section. 

The High School Section of the State Teachers’ 
Association, which is really an independent body, 
met Tuesday morning, Dee. 29. Fully 200 teach- 
ers were in attendance. 

The first paper, ‘‘Biology Work in High Schools,” 
was read by Prof. John M. Coulter, of Wabash 
College, and was discussed by Professor Hay of 
Butler University, President Jordan of the State 
University, and Professor Baker of DePauw Uni- 


versity. 

A paper on ‘* The Value of the Student Spirit 
to the Profession of Teaching,’’ by Chester E. 
Lane, of the Fort Wayne High School, was warmly 
discussed by E. D. Bosworth, of Farmer City, I11., 
and others. - 

Robert Spear, of the Evansville High School, 
presented a paper on ‘* Discipline from the Study 
of Physies,’’ in which he ably advocated experi- 
mental instruction. 

Prof. Jos. Carhart, of DePauw University, and 
W. W. Grant, of the Indianapolis High School, 
emphasized this idea. 

In the afternoon, Miss Lillie J. Martin pre- 
sented a papet on “* Chemistry.”’ 

The committee appointed at the last meeting to 
prepare a uniform course of study for the high 
schools of the state, with — reference to the 
needs of cities of 10,000 inhabitants or less, pre- 
sented their report. The aim of the course, as re- 
ported, was that the pupils might enter the fresh- 
man class of the state colleges at the end of the 
third year. (See outline.) 
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a & warm discussion, in which some of the 
he — of the report were pointed out, the whole 
ee was referred to a new committee, as follows : 
a W. N. Hailmann; W. W. Grant, W. 
M 7 Sanders, G. F. Kenaston, and John P. 
‘ther. The revised report will be presented 
next year, 
_ following officers were elected for next year : 
E. Lane, of Fort Wayne. 
hag e-Prest. E. M. McRae, of Marion. 
>ec.—Miss M. E. Ahern, of 


of Ex, Com.—R. Oge, of New 


ILLINOIS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ AND COUNTY SU- 
PERINTENDENTS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


The Illinois State Teachers’ Association con- 
vened at Springfield, Tuesday morning, Dee, 29. 

The opening session was gracefully given up to 
the address of welcome by Governor Oglesby and 
reply of President Brownlee, together with the 
President’s annual address. In his address M. 
Brownlee entered into a studied and careful dis- 
cussion of the practice of reading and of the pro- 
priety of the early inculcation of ideas of good 
reading among the youth of the land. 

In the afternoon Mr. E. O. Vaile presented the 
report of the committee appointed at the last ses- 
sion of the Teachers’ Association to consider the 
best way to nominate a candidate for the office of 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
ne is the full text of the resolutions sub- 

i 


Resolved. 1. That we, the teachers of Illinois, in conven- 
tion assembled, and without respect to our political con. 
nections, do hereby express our hearty approval of the 
efforts and labors of Hon. Henry Raab, the present state 
superintendent of public instruction, and declare our con- 
fidence in his ability and wisdom as an educational 
leader. His energy and zeal in the general cause of edu- 
cation, and particularly the work he has done and is 
cing for the country schools of the state, are worthy of 
—, commendation and encouragement of the 

2. As practical educators, fully informed in regard to 
the educational needs of the state, we declare it is unwise 
asa matter of pelicy and unjust to the children of the 
state to put in nomination for the office of state superin- 
tendent any persons but those who, by long and actual 
experience, are thoroughly identified with the cause of 
education ; who possess the respect and confidence of 
the teachers and all other educational interests, and who 
by their ability and enthusiasm manifested in their 
school work in the past, give evidence that if elected 
they will exert a wholesome and aggressive force in im- 
proving our schools and thus gaining a fuller and more 
Satisfactory return from the g9, ,000 annually spent in 
our state for common school purposes. 

3. We pledge ourselves to do our utmost, without re- 
gard to party affiliations, to defeat any candidate for this 
office who is wanting in the above qualifications. 


The report was signed by E. O. Vaile, E. A. 
Gastman, and Chas. I. Parker. . 

The association unanimously adopted the resolu- 
tions; and such hearty endorsement of resolutions 
is seldom seen in deliberative bodies. 

A paper on “State Normal Schools an Essen- 
tial Part of the Public School System ”’ was read 
by Prof. Sanford, Supt. of Schools of Ogle Co. 
Prof. Sanford endorsed the normal-school system, 
and argued that teachers must be teachers, profes- 
sionally so, the same as members of the legal and 
medical profession. 

Superintendent Raab, Supt. Leslie Lewis of 
Hyde Park, Prine. David Felmley, Prine. Car- 
rollton, and many others, discussed the address 
with much spirit and earnestness. The assembly 
to a man seemed to be in favor of the continuation 
of and increasing the number of the normal schools. 

The first part of the evening sessian was devoted 
to memorial addresses upon the life and character 
of the late W. H. Wells, of Chicage, graceful 
tributes om resented by Prine. J. Hannan, of 
Chieago, an res. E. C. Hewett, of Normal. 
The session concluded with a very interesting lec- 
ture on the ‘‘ Commonwealth of Illinois,’’ by Pres. 
E. A. Lamer, of Jacksonville. 


SECOND DAY. 


Wednesday morning showed a very full attend- 
ance, and the members were repaid for their in- 
terest by two excellent papers; one on ‘‘ What 
Elements in Our Public Schools Train to Servile 
Dependence on Authority, and What to Indepen- 
dence of Thought and Action,’’ by Mr. Homer 
Bevens; the other on ‘‘ The Delsarte Philosophy 
as Applied to Reading and Physical Culture,’’ by 
Mrs. A. F. Nightingale, of Chi ‘ 

In the afternoon Regent S. He Peabody dis- 
cussed the ‘‘ University of Ilinois,’’ and Prin. H. 
D. Updike, of Belleville, wrestled with the ques- 
tion,‘* Are too many Women Employed as Teach- 
ers in the Schools ?’’ No vote, however, was 
taken on this question. 

The evening session was devoted to addresses by 
R. Edwards, LL.D., of Princeton, and Co. Supt. 
E. R, Boyer, of Fulton, and the reports of Secre- 
tary and Manager G. R. Shawhan and E, A. 
Gastman. 

Thursday morning exercises were vigorously 
opened by Supt. W. S. Mack, of Moline, with a 
radical paper on a live subject, ‘‘ Hand and Eye 
Training in the Public Schools.’’ He strongly 
endorsed the teaching of manual and physical work 
in the public schools, although in separate rooms, 
The paper was discussed by Prins. L. Boltwood of 
Evanston, and Boxton of Peru. 

At the business session, which preceded adjourn- 
ment, the following important resolutions were 


Resolved, That we desire to see a chair of ped e8- 
tablished in the University of Lllinois at an early day,and 
that we request the trustees of the University to take 
measures to establish such department, and pledge them 
our co-operation in securing any legislation which may 


be necessary to this end. 
Resolved. That the secretary of the association is hereb 


instructed to communicate this resolution to the presi- 
dent of the board of trustees of the Illinois State Uni- 


versity. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as fol- 
lows: Pres., C. H. Parker, South Chicago. Sec., 
Miss L. L. Hawes, Decatur. Treas., P. R. 
Walker, Rockford. Executive Com., A. G. Lane, 
Chicago; F. N. L. Tracy, Kankakee; and W. 
Y. Smith, Venice. Com. on Reading Circle, F. R. 
Feitchans and S:M. Engles. Vice Prests., Leslie 
Lewis, Frank M. McCoy, Mrs. E. F. Young, 
George E. Baker, J. H. Freeman, C. C. Snyder, 
Miss Ellen J. Caughey, B. B. Laken, Mrs. L. W. 
Day, George W. Oldfather, J. H. Southwell, 
George M. Herrick, M. C. Connelly, Miss Belle 
F. Goudy, W. Moore, O. J. Barnum, Jessie C. 
Barrett, Emil Dapprich, George A. Beattie, and 
S. M. Ingles. 

NOTES, 

The County Superintendents’ Association of IIli- 


nois also met at Springfield on Monday, Tuesday, 


and Wednesday of the same dates, and held sev- 
eral very successful and numerously attended meet- 
ings. The following resolutions passed by this as- 
sociation are of general interest : 

Resolved, That the exhibit of comparative examination 
of country school work made at this meeting is quite sat- 
isfactory, and indicative of a healthy and progressive con- 
dition of said schools, and that a committee appointed 
to make provisions fora similar exhibit at the next an- 
nual meeting of county superintendents. 

Resolved, at the course of study prepared by the man- 
agers of the State Circle is heartil recom- 
mended and that we thank Supt. Gastman for his untir- 
ing efforts to introduce it generally in the state. 

Resolved, That we reaffirm the views heretofore ex- 
pressed by this association respecting the importance of 
a course of study for the ungraded schools of the state, 
and that we respectful y ask the State Department to 
issue a suggestive course of study to be prepared by the 
State Superintendent, assisted by a committee of three 
county superintendents, as a basis for outlining the work 
for their various counties, and to supplement this course 
of study with various suggestions regarding its effective 


use. 

Resolved, That this association of county superintend- 
ents expresses its thanks to State Supt. Raab for his 
—— efforts in securing desired changes in the school 
law, and in increasing the efficiency and usefulness of 
our public schools. 


The Executive Committee of the Superintend- 
ents’ Association for the ensuing year will be com- 
i of J. D. Benedict, of Vermillion; George 
. Talbott, of Dekalb; and C. D. Threikeld, of 
Franklin Co. 
A committee,—A. G. Lane, of Cook; E. C. 
Hewitt, President of Normal University; George 
R. Shawhan, of Champaign; and A. J. Smith, of 
Sangamon,—was appointed to co-operate with the 
President in preparing a new course of study and 
an accompanying outline for use in the ungraded 
schools of the state. There was no election to the 
office of president of the Superintendents’ Associa- 


tion, and the state superintendent will preside. 
Mrs. Lizzie Cameron Whiteman was chosen as sec- 
retary. 


KANSAS. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


A full report of all the work in all the sections 
is beyond the limits of this article. It may be 
said in general that the program previously an- 
nounced in these columns was very fully carried 
out. 

The Common School Section was most largely 
attended of all, as it deserved to be. In the ab- 
sence of the appointed chairman, Supt. Wheeler of 
Troy was placed in charge. Grading was prob- 
ably the most important topic discussed. This 
subject ought to be kept before the people until 
we reach better results than any hitherto attained. 

The Graded and High School Section awak- 
ened much interest in the discussion of education 
and music. Out of the talk on the latter subject 
grew an organization for the promotion of music- 
teaching in Kansas schools. 

The Association, in its general meeting, passed 
a resolution of recognition and encouragement for 
the musical society. 

From the Normal Section we recall a very in- 
teresting discussion on Model Recitations. The 
paper, among other good points, called attention 
to the absurdity of requiring pupils always to in- 
corporate the question in the answer in order to 
make a full sentence. 

The College Section awakened, perhaps, its 
greatest interest in Normal Training. This is as 
it should be. The profession of teaching is im- 

rtant enough to receive much more attention 
from the colleges than it now does. 

A committee was appointed to investigate the 
establishing of a chair of didactics in our institu- 
tions of higher learning, with a view of bringing 
the matter before the legislature. 

The County Superintendents hada larger meet- 
ing than they have ever had before. Their meet- 
ings are always very interesting, because of the 
identity of their interests. They sent to the Asso- 
ciation two resolutions: One advising for the ex- 
clusion of first and second-class cities from voting 
for county superintendents, and helping pay his 
salary, as he has nothing to do with their schools ; 
the other recommending that the township or the 
county, instead of the district, be made the small- 
est unit for school taxation. The first was carried 
unanimously, as it dida year ago, but the second 
did not find enough folks in the General Associa- 
tion who had made up their minds to a change. 

The experiment of meeting in sections was suc- 
cessful this time, but it did not become popular 
enough that, it is likely to have another trial soon. 
The County Superintendents’ Section is the only 
one likely to continue. 

It is doubtful whether so much thought is awak- 
ened, or so much enthusiasm is aroused, when 
teachers are constantly flitting from one place to 
another, leaving a discussion in progress and drop- 
ping in on another in progress. There is but one 
advantage in allowing so short a time as thirty 
minutes for a paper and its discussion: a great 
many names can be announced on the program. 
The putting of the same name on the program 
more than once is hardly wise. The best speak- 
ers would volunteer in the discussions or could be 
called out. It is a mistake, beyond all doubt, to 
assign the same person work in two places remote 
from each other the same half-day. 

But whatever we may criticise, we must all con- 
cede that it was the grandest state association we 
ever saw. At the opening the Senate Chamber 
and its galleries were full ; they were full at all the 
general sessions; they remained full to the close of 
the last meeting, almost at the midnight hour. 
The attendance was estimated at about eight hun- 


chose to wait for the National. 


means a large amount of travel. 


about four thousand miles, 


The entire faculty of the State Normal was in 
attendance, the faculty of the State University 
was very largely represented, and the Agricultural 
College never fails to bring a goodly contribution of 
interest and assistance. The denominational col- 
leges and the private schools contribute largely to 
the strength of the Association. 

The opening address of President Canfield dwelt 
on the importance of the district school, and many 
of his sentences furnished text for speeches in the 
subsequent sessions. 

The opening paper of the first afternoon union 
meeting had been prepared by Professor Story, 
and was read by ex-Supt. Speer. In discussing 
the Kansas school system it deplored the injustice 
of the state legislature in giving to the normal 
school such meager support. 

An address by a gentlemen not now connected 
with the schools, undertook to show that our pres- 
ent methods are a failure. Here is an example: 
At a recent contest in Topeka certain printers 
out-spelled certain scholarly men. It hardly seems 
that this proves the failure of our present schools, 
or of any other for that matter. 

The exercise left no time for discussion, but at 
the next general session Superintendent Fitzpat- 
rick took the opportunity to say a word in defense 
of our work. 

The closing exercise of the Associaton was Edu- 
cational Journalism, by ex-Supt. Speer. He men- 
tioned the NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL as an ex- 
ponent of the hopeful to be found in the present 
order of things. 

This speech was well understood by an audi- 
ence which only the evening before had listened to 
Professor Payne’s defense of the conservative side 
of the present educational discussion now going on 
in the land. Professor Payne’s lecture gave great 
satisfaction to all who heard it. 

The school reunions were a very interesting feat- 
ure of the Association. ‘The State University and 
the State Normal had the largest attendance, but 
the Agricultural College and some of: the private 
schools did not forsake the assembling of them- 
selves together. 

The music at the general meetings of the Assu- 
ciation was a great success, and musicians of To- 
peka, Lawrence, and Emporia, under the direc- 
torship of Professor Moss of the State Normal, 
gave a musical program very hard to surpass any- 
where. 

After the close of the Association proper came a 
meeting of the Kansas Academy of Language and 
Literature, which was largely attended by the 
members of the Association. 

The Association provided for life memberships 
and between $400 and $500 were subscribed for 
that purpose. 

Running through all the session was a strong 
current of National Association. At the opening 
the president telegraphed a greeting and an invi- 
tation for next July, to all the state associati¢ 
whose places of meetings were given in No. 23 of 
THE JOURNAL. They all replied, and all but 
one gave enthusiastic response to the invitation to 
the National Association. 

State Supt. Jones of Nebraska was in attend- 
ance at all the sessions, and when the July meet- 
ing was the subject of discussion, assured us that 
the teachers of his state would send a big delega- 
tion at that time. 

Near the close of the Association, there were 
numerous called meetings of Kansas teachers who 
came from other states. At these meetings ar- 
rangements were made to give an enthusiastic re- 
ception to visitors from the old state next July. 
More of this will be heard in the various states be- 
fore the meeting of the National Educational As- 
sociation, and we predict that these state meetings 
held here will have no small influence in building 
up in other states an interest in this Topeka 
meeting. 

Supt. D. C. Tillotson, chairman of State Exec- 
utive Committee, met the connty managers ap- 
pointed by his committee at general association 
meeting, Wednesday, in the office of the state su- 

rintendent to give instruction as to organizing 

ansas teachers to attend the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association to be held next July. 

Duties of county managers were euumerated as 
follows : 

1. To interest friends of education everywhere 
in the National Educational Association. ‘ 

2. To interest the local press in the coming 
meeting of the National Educational Association. 

3. Secure accurate lists of those who will at- 
tend. 

4. Where possible, charter a car and fill it from 

our county,—a car-load lot is like a cannon in 
ttle. 

5, Secure accommodations for next July in ad- 
vance. We will care for all who come, but we 
must know you are coming. 

6. Kansas should make a suitable number of 
life members in the National Educational Associ- 
ation. 
Supt. Tillotson announced that at least a half 
rate was assured to all west of Chicago, who at- 
tend the July meeting, and that National -Educa- 
tioual Association excursionists would be taken to 
and from Colorado for a half-rate. 


MINNESOTA. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
The Minnesota educators who gathered in the 


hundred and fifty teachers. Many who would | capitol, at St. Paul, during the Christmas holi- 
have been there put off their visit to July; they |days, seemed to crowd the Hall of Representatives 


could not make two — to Topeka, and so they | to its utmost capacity. 


A full attendance greeted Pres. Gray’s opening 


The gathering of Kansas teachers at Topeka|address. Mr. Gray responded by making an able 
Eleven of the| plea for a general and more serious move toward 


Winfield teachers came, their travel aggregating |securing recognition for the profession as such. 
. ib Our greatest need, he said, was a thorough stady 
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of the laws of mental activity; and the senseless 
twaddle about mental science, found in much of 
our educational literature, was proof of our neces- 
sity. We should steer between dogmatism and 
empiricism. We are now so remote from the 
former that we can hear the breakers upon the 


latter. 

Tue Parers.— Thef Bi of the Three 
R’s.”’ was taken up by Supt. L. C. Lord, of St. 
Peter. The experience of generations, he said,fhad 
nominated the three R’s, ‘‘ Reading, Riting, and 
Rithmetic,’’ as the essentials of elementary educa- 
tion, and the order of their mention suggests their 
relative importance. 

The paper was discussed by Prof. T. H. Kirk, 
Miss S. E. Sprague, Supt. A. F. Becholdt, Profs. 
W. M. West, Searing, and others. 

Miss Sprague argued that pupils should be 
taught to seek out the thought. There is not 
enough reading of a complex kind given to chil- 
dren to properly develop this facalty. 

Mr. West made the point that nearly every 
teacher will quickly give ‘‘the development of 
the thought’”’ as the end of reading ; but they don’t, 
because they do not know how and are not well 
read. It is lip utterance and the result of method 
teaching. 

The morning session concluded with an interest- 
ing paper on the kindergarten, read by Jenny 
Lloyd Jones, of Eau Claire, Wis. 

AFTERNOON SESSION, 

The afternoon session was wholly devoted to 
the discussion of ‘‘ Manual Training.’’ An inter- 
esting industrial exhibit had been secured and 

laced on exhibition in the hall by Prof. W. A. 

ike. The display consisted of samples of forg- 
ing and vise work from the College of Mechanic 
Arts of the State University; wooden models and 
specimens of casting and forging from the Chicago 

raining School; wooden models of lathe work 
and specimens showing methods of joining timbers 
from the St. Louis Training School ; and working 
drawings and models in wood from the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology. Specimens of man- 
ual work from the Boston public schools had been 
promised, but failed to arrive. 

Papers on ‘‘ Manual Training”’ were presented 
by Prof. C. W. Hall, of the State University ; 
Prof. W. T. Phelps, of St. Paul; and Prof. W. 
A. Pike, of the State Uuiversity. 

Mr. Phelps argued that manual training should 
be begun in the primary grades. 

Prof. Pike advocated the ‘‘ Russian system ’’ of 
teaching the use of tools, without reference to 
trade. ‘“‘It should begin with the pencil and 
brush, modeling in clay and wax, and the use of 
the simpler instruments of mathematical drawing. 
Later will come molding and curling, reproduc- 
tion from memory, designing, carving, and ma- 
chine and tool work. The work will brighten the 
students and increase their capacity.”’ 

The papers were discussed by Professor Wilson 
of Stillwater, Professor Woodward, Prin. H. H. 
Belfield and Colonel Parker of Chicago. 

Professor Wilson thought the manual-training 
plan very nice, but impracticable. 

Prin. Belfield seemed disposed to make prom- 
inent the economic view as one way to enlist the 


7 of the public. 

is brought Colonel Parker to his feet, who 
** did not believe that God ever blessed a teacher's 
efforts when they had a commercial value. He 
had no sympathy with this idea of getting a living 
as connected with school work. [Applause.] The 
public schools had repeatedly been made the at- 
tempted panacea for this thing and that thing. 
Hobbies of all sorts had been brought in one after 
another for some practical pu , such as the 
effort to throttle intemperance by teaching physi- 


ee time of the evening session, which was held 
in the hall of the high school, was wholly extended 
to Col. Parker, who gave an address on ‘‘ Learn 
ing by Doing.’’ The following is a synopsis : 
EVENING SESSION. 

Nearly every failure in teaching comes from 
making expression the end. The child’s thoughts 
are centered in the expression and not in the 
thought. As an illustration of the effects of this, 
said the speaker, arithmetic is to-day in the school 
what alchemy was before chemistry,—a mystery. 
We try an impossibility when we try to make a 
child express a thought he cannot or does not un- 
derstand ; but then, we can make him “‘ say the 
words,’’ and we are satisfied. We havea tendency 
to teach the negative instead of the positive ; that 
is, we teach the wrong to impress the right. Such 
is the teaching of false syntax and lists of un- 
spelled words and wrong expressions. The child 
would not know most of them if they were not 
taught in school. The strongest thing in a child 
is fancy ; and rightly trained and fed it means a 
pure nature; wrongly, it means pollution. Going 
over and over a reader, little which is under- 
stood, until the child wearies of it and hates it, is 
not leading the fancy to purer springs. Let us 
have bright, pure, juvenile literature in the school. 
People wondered why children became bad ; but 
to him it was a proof of divinity that a child could 

and his early years in schools as they are gener- 

y taught and have anything good left-in him. 
Bat the personal influence of the teacher for good 
often tended to counterbalance the evil in methods. 

' Limited space prevents us from more than re- 
ferring to the last ds "s am. The exercises, 

“* The ‘Teaching o hy”’ was discussed 

Sanford Niles, Rochester ; sf The Certification 
of Teachers, by C. W. Belden, Austin; “‘ In Me- 
moriam,”’ in honor of the late C. W. Smith, County 
Supt. of schools for Hennepin Co., by J. T. Me- 
Cleary, Mankato; and ‘‘ The High School Prob- 
lem,’’ by C. B. Gilbert, St. Paul. 

Reports of committees and election of officers 
the meeting,—one long to be remembered. 
NOTES. 


The County Superintendents met in St, Paul a 


JOURNAL OF 


day earlier than the general association, being 
called to order on Monday evening, Dee. 28. — 

The first evening they were addressed by State 
Supt. Kiehle. He dwelt upon the magnitude of 
the superintendent's office ; the good results to arise 
from counseling together upon various subjects of 
vital importance in their work; asserted the ne- 
cessity of changing some books in the state series 
for modern and useful ones; and expressed opin- 
ions upon the certification of teachers, the improve- 
ment of school buildings, and the district libraries. 

On the following day the convention considered 
the Grading of Country Schools,’ Examina- 
tion of Teachers,”’ ‘* Visitation of Schools,’’ and 
other topics. 

The superintendents also rode a tilt at the state 
text-book law, and no one arose to defend it. 

At the close of their session permanent organ- 
ization was effected under the name, The State 
Association of County Supts. of Schools. 

Sapt. G. H. Cowing, of Otter Tail Co., was re- 
elected president, and Supt. S. B. Wilson, of Rice 
Co., secretary. W. S. 


IOWA. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The thirtieth annual meeting of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ Association was called to order by Pres- 
ident King of Iowa College, in Plymouth Chureh, 
Des Moines, on the evening of Dec. 28. 

After the invocation by President Beardshear of 
Western College, Hon. F. M. Lehmann, of Des 
Moines, was introduced, and delivered the wel- 
come address in a most cordial manner, which was 
happily responded to by Prof. H. K. Edson, of 
lowa College. 

The annual address of the president, Dr. W. F. 
King, followed ; and it was generally remarked to 
be one of the finest in the history of the Association. 

WEDNESDAY. 

Wednesday morning was devoted to two papers : 
one, ** Text-books ; The Danger in Discarding 
Them, and How to Use Them,”’ by Miss Laura 
Ensign, of the State Normal School; the other, 
** Science Teaching in Lower Grades,”’ by Supt. 
F. M. Witter. The text-book question brought 
out much sharp discussion ; President Pickard and 
Prof. Parish arguing that ‘‘ though enthusiastic, 
the self-critical teacher will soon find that he is 
not doing his pupils so much good as when using 
the text-book.’’ Supporters of the opposite view 
were not wanting. 

The afternoon was given up entirely to the meet- 
ings of the various sections, each of which was well 
attended and of great interest. 

In the evening Hon. J. P. Dolliver spoke on 
‘* The Public Virtue as a Question of Polities.’’ 

The speaker dwelt at length upon the value of 
education as a means to good citizenship in a re- 
public and pointed out the limitations of the 
school-house as a means to secure the moral regen- 
eration of the people. ‘* The defect of the Gospel, 
education,”’ said he, “‘ lies in the very nature of 
the thing. It forgets that infinite s may come 
between what a man knows and what he does.’’ 
He closed by saying that the escape of modern so 
ciety from the perils that surround it lies through 
an efficient propagation of God’s wish as it is re- 
vealed in the Christian gospel. 


THURSDAY. 

The Thursday morning session was given up to 
the transaction of business. Among other im- 
portant matter, the following amendment to the 
by-laws was offered by Superintendent Sabin and 
adopted : 

ARTICLE VIII.—When a vacancy occurs in the execnu- 
tive committee, by death, resignation, or otherwise, the 
remaining members of the committee with the President 
of the Association, shall have power to fill such vacancy 
by the election of a member to serve until the next an- 
nual meeting of the Association, at which meeting the 
vacancy shall be filled for the remainder of the term in 
the same manner as is provided for the election of other 
officers. 

The followin propositions from the Superin- 
tendents’ Section were also adopted : 

Proposition 1. That the law be changed in such a man- 
ner that boards of directors of the several districts shall 


of the schools under their charge. 

Proposition 2. That the law be changed fixing the term 
of office of the superintendent of public instruction and of 
the county superintendents at four years, instead of two, 
as the law now is. 

Proposition 3. That the law be changed so that sub- 
directors in district townships shall be elected for a term 
of office of three years, as nearas may be, one-third of 
the number going out of office each year. 

Your committee further recommends that peti- 
tions be prepared for presentation to the next Gen- 
eral Assembly and sent to friends of these meas- 
ures for securing signatures. 

S. C. 
L. L. KLEMINFELTER. 7? Com, 
DAN MILLER, 


On motion of Superintendent Seerley it was 
directed that the archives of the Association be 
brought from the State University and déposited 
with Superintendent Akers in the new capitol. 

It was also decided to make a permanent school 
exhibit at the capitol, and the State superintend- 
ent and executive committee were requested to se- 
cure a room for that purpose. 

The following resolution, by Supt. Miller, was 
adopted almost without dissent : 

Resolved, That the 1.8, T. A. is heartily in favor of the 
bill before Congress, authorizing a distribution of 877,- 
000,000 to the states on the basis of [lliteracy, and that 
the secretary of this Association be instructed to notify 
= e— of the National Association and also Sena- 

The Association then adjourned for one year, 
thus closing one of the most successful sessions 
ever held by Iowa teachers. 

The papers presented were uniformly excellent 
and some were of much more than ordinary merit. 
The discussion brought out was exhaustive, and 
demonstrated thoroughly the fact that lowa teach- 
ers are well posted upon all the current thought 


of their profession, 0, C, Scort, 


have power to provide text books free of cost toatl pupiis | 


EDUCATION. 


WISCONSIN. 


STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The winter meeting of the Wisconsin State 
Teachers’ Association was called to order at Lan- 
sing, on the afternoon of Monday, Dee. 28, and 
continued through Tuesday. 

Miss Sarah Stewart, formerly director of the 
kindergarten department of the Milwaukee Nor- 
mal School, opened the regular exercises with a 

per on “ The Frobel System of Education as a 
art of Normal School Work,’’ advocating that a 
part of each year’s course be devoted to training 
in kindergarten work. 

In the evening, Prof. C. R. Long presented a 
paper entitled “‘ Pestalozzi Again.” 

resident Salisbury, of Whitewater Normal 
School, followed with a —_ on ** Education in 
the South.’”’ Previous to 1867 there were no free 
public schools] in the South. ‘‘ Between 1867 and 
1871 public schools were established, but they did not 
flourish because public sentiment was not in favor 
of them, though they never quite died out. The 
negro himself has retarded the introduction of 
schools, though they were first introduced for the 
especial benefit of the negro. The best sentiment 
of the South is, to-day, however, in favor of edu- 
cating the negro, but this needs to be reinforced by 
partial aid from the northern states.”’ Pres. Salis- 
bury, in closing, offered a resolution that the Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association urge the Wisconsin 
senators and representatives to vote for the Blair 
bill or its equivalent, adding that he believed the 
money would be honestly and effectively applied 
if appropriated. 

TUESDAY, Dec, 29. 


W. D. Parker, instead of a report on ‘‘ The Re- 
lation of the Schools to Health,’’ presented the 
following resolution : 

Resolved, Thatinstruction relating to use of tobacco and 
alcohol should be the outcome of teaching in general 
physiology and hygiene. 

After the substitution of the word “‘ narcotics” 
for ‘‘ tobacco,”’ the resolution passed. The object 
of the resolution was to prevent sentiment shutting 
out instruction of the physiological effects of nar- 
cotics and stimulants. 

Mr. Salisbury also presented a report, ‘‘ Ought 
the Relative Number of Male Teachers to be In- 
creased ?’’ In the lower grades there are four 
female teachers for every male, but in these grades 
the influence of the female teacher is as potent as 
that of a male would be, while a female teacher 
has more of an affinity for the minds and needs of 
children than hasa male teacher. In higher grades 
the necessity for male teachers is greater, but the 
number of such teachers is usually in proportion to 
the needs. 

The Natural Method of Language Teaching ”’ 
was discussed by H. H. Powers, of the State Uni- 
versity. He strongly condemned the so-called nat- 
ural method as being slipshod, inaccurate, and 
never consistently carried out, sometimes giving 
pupils wrong ideas, and associating English and 
German words, not by similarity in meaning, but 
by a misleading likeness in form. He recom- 
mended a thorough study of grammatical forms, 
with constant practice in turning English into good 
German, and the reverse. 

** The Proper io School Age of Pupils,’’ was 
presented by C.F. Viebahn. The school age now 
is from 4 to 20, and Mr. Viebahn urged that this 
should not be changed, since the child should re- 
ceive as extended training as possible. Home 
training is chiefly moral, and whatever else is done 
is chiefly incidental. The child’sinstruction should 
be natural, not a cram, since any work of this kind 
is simply detrimental to progress; while, if early 
teaching is properly done, a child of four is old 
enough to profit by it. Elementary work should 
be completed by the fourteenth or fifteenth year, 
and then secondary education should be begun, 
including manual training. 

Prof. A. F. North thought a boy in the country 
gained more fact-lore between the ages of four and 
six, if he followed his father to the fields, than he 
would gain in school. 

Dr. Stearns was in favor of having the school 
age extend from six to eighteen, with a ‘‘ permis- 
sible’’ period of four to twenty, so that it would 
be optional with school boards to allow attendance 
between four and six, and eighteen and twenty, if 
facilities could be provided. 

The amendment offered embodying this idea 
was, however, voted down. 

** Laying Foundations in Latin,’’ by Prof. Wm. 
F. Allen, of the Wisconsin State University, was 
the next paper. Professer Allen said that, in the 
Boston Latin School, the old method of teaching 
Latin was that the student should learn everythin 
between the covers of Andrew's and Stoddard’s 
Grammar before attempting anything else. A re- 
action took place, and the new methods became as 
lax as the old were stringent. The objection to 
the old method was that the transition from the 
grammar to Cesar was too sudden; difficulty was 
found in applying grammatical principles, from 
the fact that the mind had not become sufficiently 
familiar with them through sentences exemplifying 
these principles. For the first year’s work Pro- 
fessor Allen recommended a thorough study of 
forms and rules, with translations. Only the prin- 
cipal rules of ne should be learned, but this 
should done. Correct and 

uent pronunciation should be sought, and 
for declamation should be — 

A paper on “‘ Country Schools’’ was presented 
by Supt. John Nagle, of Manitowoc Co., and one 
on ‘‘ High Schools,’’ by Prin. Frank Winter, of 
Sparta. Mr. Winter said the office of the high 
school is two-fold,—to furnish a broad general ed- 
ueation, and to fit for college. He argued that 
the ancient languages are coming to be less studied 


than four or five years ago, and deplores the fact 
as showing a lower standard of scholarship. 
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NOTES. 

Before closing, a department of higher educa. 
tion was formed to discuss more fully Sigh schoo] 
and coll work. 

Prin. J. Q. Emery was elected president of this 
section; and Dr. J. W. Stearns, Supt. Graham 
and Prin. A. R. Sprague, the executive committec. 

It was also voted to hold the summer meeting at 
Madison. 

The subject of ‘‘ Night Schools’’ was presented 
by Supt. Hardy of Crosse, and Dr. Stearns 
held a conference on Reading Circles.’’ 


NEW JERSEY. 
STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 


The New Jersey State Teachers’ Association 
held an interesting session at Newark on the 2sth 
and 29th ult. ; C. Jacobus in the chair. 

The report of the Reading Circle Committee 
was the event of the session, and resulted in the 
organization of a state circle. The course has 
been arranged in three couplets, in each of which 
a choice is permitted. Each member must read 
one book in each couplet : 

1. Quick’s Educational Reformers, or Hail- 
mann’s History of P . 

2. Page’s Theory and Practice, or Parker's 
Talks on Teaching. 

8. The Chautauquan, or Fitch’s Lectures on 
Teaching. 

4. A Sketch of the Life of Longfellow, and 
reading of Evangeline (optional). 

A committee, consisting of Messrs. Gregory of 
Newark, Guilford and Rinehardt of Paterson, 
was appointed to nominate officers and directors 
for the Reading Circle. 

(We shall refer to the various papers in a later 
issue. ) 


NEWS AND NOTES. 


— The volcano in the state of Colima, Mex., {s 
in a state of eruption, causing great excitement 
throughout the region. 

— The people of Prospect, Conn., it is said, 
threatened to lynch a school teacher merely for 
stamping upon a pupil, named Albert Chandler, 
and breaking a few ribs. 

— A bell weighing 75 pounds, and in appear- 
ance very similar to the old Liberty Bell, was 
** scooped’ out of Chesapeake Bay by an oyster 
dredge recently. It has the following inscription : 
‘Fabius, Philadelphia, 1776.” 

— A movement among the Chinese to become 
naturalized citizens of the United States was started 
at El Paso, Tex., last month, eight of them taking 
out naturalization papers. It is thought the move- 
ment will become general among the Celestials in 
the Southwest. 


— Dr. Hartwell, of Johns Hopkins University, 
says that ‘‘a German soldier can scale a 20 foot 
wall with his arms and accoutrements, or jump an 
iron-spiked fence without getting caught. Gym- 
nastics are compulsory in the German schools, 
How the inhabitants of Sing Sing must wish they 
had been educated in Germany! 


— The prize of 500 franes left by M. A. P. de 
Candolle is offered by the Société physique et 
d histoire naturelle, of Geneva, for the best unpub- 
lished monograph on a class or family of plants; 
the essays written in any of the four great Euro- 
— languages or Latin, to be sent in on Oct. |, 

— Sixty-three of the students of Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Ohio, were severely reprimanded for at- 
tending a performance of *‘ Richard ILI.’’ The 
faculty of the college, it is inferred, labor under 
the impression that ‘‘ Richard ILI.” isa spectacular 
drama, with a balletof 33 young ladies of assorted 
ages and phantom skirts.— Norristown Herald. 


— The fact that three-fourths of the students 
of Harvard University have petitioned that at- 
tendance at prayers and Sunday worship may be 
free instead of compulsory, gives point to the witty 
remark of Dr. Paxton at the New England dinner, 
that Harvard clamors for optional prayers and 
compulsory foot-ball and boating. 

— In the schools of several of our cities short 
addresses of from ten to twenty minutes have been 
grees upon the subject of forming ‘‘ Bands of 

ercy,’’ but Boston is the first city of the world, 
so far as we know, that has by unanimous vote of 
its school board authorized one hour to be given in 
every public school to instruction on kindness to 
the lower animals. 


— In Indianapolis a course of historical lectures 
is maintained for the benefit of pupils in the inter- 
mediate schools. The lectures are delivered on 
Friday afternoons. The speakers are some of the 
ablest and best known citizens of Indianapolis, and 
the large audience room is usually filled with de- 
lighted listeners. What better method eould be 
devised to arouse among children an early interest 
in historical subjects ? 

_ = A correspondent from the Green Mountain 
State suggests that Charles Francis Adams would 
be a fit man to suéceed Commissioner Eaton for 
the Bureau of Education. ‘‘ His scholarship, his 
ak payee. « of views, his ideas of common school 
work as exhibited in the Quincy schools and Quincy 
methods, etc., about which so much was said a few 
years ago while he was the active member of the 
School Board then employing and directing [?] 
Parker, who, for the most part, 
took the credit of the work done there,—though 
it seems to the best informed that the credit was 
due to Adams rather than Parker ;— all these 


ag aly to point to him as the most fit man in 
the land for the position,” 
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PERSONALS. 


_. Secretary Bayard will deliver the commence- 
ment address at the University of Kansas. 

_— Adelaide Rudolph, a niece of Mrs. Garfield, 
has been elected Latin professor of the Kansas 
University. 

_ Prof. W. W. Brown, we learn, has resigned 
his chair in Furman University, and ex to go 
to Johns Hopkins at the beginning of the next 
“term. 
_ Dr. D. 8S. Jordan, the popular president of 
the Indiana State University, was doubly honored 
at Indianapolis during the holidays. ; He was 
elected president of the College Association and 
also of the new scientific association. 

— The great German historian, Prof. Leopold 
von Ranke, on reaching his 90th birthday, week 
before last, had a grand ovation at Berlin. The 
Emperor and Empress sent congratulations and 
the Crown Prince was among his visitors. 

— Joshua B. Lippincott, the founder and head 
of the large publishing and book-selling business 
now carried on under the style of ‘‘ the J. B. Li 
pincott company,” died at Philadelphia last week, 
being about 73 years old. 

— J, Shannon Ogg, County Supt. of Greene Co., 
Ind., died suddenly at his home at Bloomfield, 
Friday, Dee. 25. Deceased was a brother of R. 
A. Ogg of the New Albany High School, and 
was serving his first term as county superintendent. 

— Dr. Daniel G. Brinton, of Philadelphia, has 
been announced as Laureate of the Société Amér- 
icaine de France for 1885, and has been awarded 
its annual medal for his learned works on the na- 
tive, or what we usually style the aboriginal, lan- 
guages of America. 

— The death of Prof. John Christopher Draper 
ocenrred at his home, No. 429 Lexington avenue, 
onthe 2lst ult. Professor Draper was born in 
Virginia, March 31, 1835, and was the oldest son 
of the late Prof. John H. Draper. Professor 
Draper was widely known as an author, and pub- 
lished several works on analytical chemistry and 
kindred subjects. Prof. A. 8S. Bickmore, super- 
intendent of the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York, is spoken of as the probable 
successor of Professor Draper in the chair of nat- 
ural history in the College of the City of New 
York, 


SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The people of Atlanta, Ga., it is said, sunk 
$26,000 in an artesian well 2,000 feet deep, only to 
learn, from a professor of the State University, 
that the city stood on granite rock,—the bedrock 
of the continent. Manual training did not serve 
them in that instance, 

— An English naturalist has found that the 
fresh-water fishes observed, — the roach, dace, 
gudgeon, carp, tench, minnow, and catfish, — 
sleep periodically, like terrestrial animals. The 
same is true of some marine fishes, such as the 
wrasse, conger eel, dory, dogfish, wrasse bass, 
and all species of flat fish; but the goldfish, pike, 
and angler fish do not appear to sleep at all, 
although they rest periodically. The desire for 
sleep varies according to weather conditions; and 
fishes do not necessarily select night time for 
repose. 


— The cause of cold waves, Lieutenant Woodruff 
of the Signal Service Bureau says, is not yet un- 
derstood. He explains that in various investiga- 
tions and studies it has been shown that a “‘ fall of 
temperature succeeds or follows an area of low 
barometer, and a rise precedes such an area,’’ and 
asks the following question: ‘Is the cold the 
effect of an area of high barometer, or is the area 
of high barometer due to decrease of tempera- 
ture ?’’ The prediction of the approach or prog- 
ress of cold waves is, as yet, apt to go wrong nine 
times out of ten. The-most intense cold waves 
follow severe storms. 


— M. Plateau, the physiologist of Ghent, has 
been oceupied upon some interesting experiments 
to solve the question whether insects can distin- 
guish the shapes uf objects with their eyes. Can 
a fly recognize the person who is bent upon des- 
troying it? Or does a wasp know exactly which 
. 4 group of persons it intends to sting ? M. 

lateau replies ‘* No.” ‘The result of his experi- 
jHent goes to confirm the theory already laid down 
by Exner,—namely, that an insect perceives with 
its eyes the intensity of the light upon an object, 
= also takes note of the movements of an object, 
ut that it is not able to distinguish one object 
from another by its outward shape. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
_ CALIFORNIA.—Miss Horton’s new school build- 
ing, ~ Filbert streets, Oakland, 
was ca with very interesti i 
Dee. 29, at 3.00 m. 

€ appropriations by the state legislature fo 
the University of California amount to about 
$150,000. During last year the university ranked 
tenth in the scale of attendance, among the col- 
leges and universities of the country. ‘The total 
number of students was 517. 


State Editor, Guo. E. KNEPPER, Peoria, Jil. 

ILLINOISs.—The teachers of the first e in 
Hyde Park were recently granted a mad vn for 
the purpose of visiting the Farren School. Eleven 
of them availed themselves of the privilege. 
There were eighty teachers, including Co, Supt. 
Lane, at the school in the afternoon. 

_ The Hyde Park Debating Club is in a flourish- 
ing condition. At a late meeting “‘ The Advis- 
ability of holding the World's Fair at Chicago” 
was discussed, but, by the powers that be in this 
society, it was decided in favor of the negative. 

_ The Agassiz Society of Hyde Park is increas- 
ing its membership roll. The specimen cabinets 
have received much attention and are well filled. 

Under the competent supervision of Principal 
Ray a number of Christmas musical selections 
were prepared and rendered by the pupils of the 
high school as a closing exercise. 

On the evening of Dec. 21 the senior class of 
the Peoria high school gave an entertainment in 
commemoration of Forefathers’ Day. This class 
now numbers 38 members. 

Will Co. leads in the reading circle organiza- 
tion with 160 members. Fulton Co. comes in sec- 


toward starting a school library. 


tionment, and high school fund,—the sum of 


The South Stillwater schools are taking steps 


The independent school district of Luverne will 
receive this year, from all séurces,—taxes, appor- 


$7,000. 
State Editor, A. F. ONDERDONK, Albany. 

New YorkK.—At the close of the last session of 
the Teachers’ Institute, at Ballston Spa, a meet- 
ing was held, at which was organized the Saratoga 
Co, Teachers’ Association. Supt. E. N. Jones, 
of Saratoga Springs, was elected president of the 
new association for one year. Considerable inter- 
est and enthusiasm were manifested in the project, 
and there are abundant reasons for expecting good 
things of this organization. 

The Chautauqua Co. Academic Teachers Asso- 
ciation, lately organized at Dunkirk, passed the 
following resolution : 


Resolved, That this Association respectfully recommend 
to the Board of Regents that, beginning with the next 
school year, there be a mid-winter regents’ examination. 


It is the unanimous feeling of the principals of 
our academic schools that there should be but two 
regents’ examinations during the school year, and 
it is proposed to send a representation to the 
meeting of the regents at Albany to petition for 
the same. The president and secretary will be 
pleased to correspond with principals of academic 
schools in other counties regarding this matter. 

State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance. 

Onto. — Rev. Geo. A. Thayer, Member Boston 
S. B.—Cineinnati once in the early days builded 
a strong system of public schools. The foremost 


MASSACHUTETTS. 

— Fitchburg has no private schools. What 
other city can say the same ? 

— The appointment of William G. Goldsmith, 
as postmaster of Andover, Mass., is of more than 
local interest. He graduated at Harvard in 1857, 
a high scholar in bis class, and has been at the 
head of the Punchard Free Academy ever since, 
He is a man of pure character, in no sense a poli- 
tician, and his appointment was asked for by nearly 
all the best people of Andover. To the people of 
a town like Andover, —a seat of learning, — th 
selection of such a gentleman as Mr. Goldsmith 


must be peculiarly gratifying. 
RHODE ISLAND. 


— The forty-first annual meeting of the Rhode 
Island Institute of Instruction will be held at 
Providence, R. I., Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day, Jan. 28, 20, and 30, 1886. The following is 


the program : 

Thursday, Jan. 28.—From 9 30 a. m. to 12 m., the Prov- 
idence High School, the grammar, intermediate and pri- 
mary cehees of the city will be in session, and visitors 
will be cordially welcomed. 


HIGHER DEPARTMENT,— High School, Corner Summer 
and Pond Sts.; Sarah E. Borie, wregeg Officer. 

215p.m—1.“ The Roman Forum;” Walter G. Web- 
Practice;" Frank E. Thompson. 
3. “ The Study of Authors; ” Al, 
4. Discussion. 


ster. 2. “‘ Laborator 
Newport High School. 
fred 8. Roe, Prin Worcester High School. 


of Teaching Industrial Drawing;" Prof. Chas. M Carter, 
of the Mass. Normal Art School and Agent of the Mass. 
3. Discussion. 

.m.— 1. Singing by papils from 
irection of 


Board of Education. 
Thursday Evening, 7.45 p 
the Providence Grammar School, under the 
B. W. Hood Lecture,—“* Ancient and Modern 


representatives of the city’s culture and public 
spirit used to be upon the board of education, and 
eir solid work still survives. But the su 


ond with 135, 
State Editor, ORION C. ScoTT, Oskaloosa. | 
IowA.—Many of the superintendents and prin-' 
cipals of schools in the state conduct educational 
departments in local papers, and are using their 
pens in discussing the question which is to be pre- 
sented to the legislature, —‘* The State Adoption 
of Text-books.”’ 

The Jefferson Co. teachers are a live and work- 
ing company. ‘Their county associations are con- 
ducted for profit, and prove to be great help to the 
experienced as well as the young. 

t Des Moines has a large and successful even- 
ing school. 

Supt. L. W. Parish, of Independence, has the 
sympathy of his many friends in on in the loss of 
his aged father, Mr. Ariel Parish, who died at 
Denver, Col., recently. 

The combined Republicans and Greenbackers of 
Davis Co. failed by 340 votes of keeping Supt. R. 
W. Anderson from re-election. 

The work of Miss Marie L. Chambers as teacher 
of music in the East Des Moines schools has proven 
so successful that the citizens of Westside are 
strongly urging the teaching of music in their 
schools. The State Register speaks in highest 
terms of Miss Chamber’s singing and instruction. 


MissouRI.—Prof. C. M. Woodward, in a letter 
to the Republican, referring to drawing in the pub- 
lie schools, says; ‘‘ I have learned with regret that 
some recent remarks of mine on the subject of 
drawing have been misquoted, and I have been 
credited publicly with a sweeping condemnation 
of the drawing in the St. Louis public schools. 
The impression has been created that 1 thought 
‘the drawing now taught in the publie schools 
very bad,—almost valueless.’ The words quoted 
are unjust alike to the schools and myself, hen- 
ever 1 have had occasion to refer to the recent 
work in drawing in the district schools, it has been 
in words of praise. The drawing, under the effi- 
cient supervision of Miss Josephine Locke, isa 
credit to the city. 1 doubt if either Philadelphia, 
New York or Boston, can show as good work in 
the lower grades. I have had unusual facilities 
for knowing what is done in this direction, and I 
am happy to bear this testimony. When I went 
to England, in April last, | took with me a large 
portfolio of drawings, executed by the pupils of 
the St. Louis district schools, and I took pride in 
exhibiting them to the teachers of Manchester.” 

State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—The enlargement of Minnesota 
Academy, at Owatonna, is required by the in- 
creased popularity earned by the management 
and faculty. 
Teachers’ Reading Circles are multiplying rap- 
idly throughout the state. 

The Hastings high school has graduated 82 stu- 
dents; its course of study extends over a period of 


ion of the instruction of 35,000 children of the city 
is in the hands of a school board, a majority of 
whom are office seekers and ward politicians, 
thoroughly incapable of appreciating the needs of 
the schools or the rational principles of education. 
Perhaps a third of the board are thoughtful men, 
proud of the schools and wisely zealous for their 
improvement. The other two-thirds are either 
figure-heads or men whose entire conception of 
their office is that it gives them influence and is a 
stepping-stone to a place of spoils. The mischief 
which such an incompetent board can perform is 
just beginning, but is surely at work. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
VERMONT. 


— The annual meeting of the Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association will be held at Burlington, 
Thursday, Friday and Saturday, Jan. 28, 20), and 
30, 1886. The following is the program : 


Thursday, 9.00 a.m.— Address of Welcome; Mayor U. 
A. Woodbury. Response; Vice-president A. L. Hardy. 
“School Supervision:” Supt J. J. Randall, Rutland. 
Discussion of the subject: Principal A. H. Campbell, 
Johnson; Supt. Rey. C. H. Merrill, Brattleboro; Rev. T. 
Burgess, St. Albans; Rev. J. K. Fuller, Bakersfield. 

2 00 p. m.—** School Hours;” Prin. O. P. Conant, St. 
Albans. “ A Recent Examination and Some Lessons from 
It;” Prins. E. Conant, A. E. Leavenworth, and D, J. Fos- 
ter, Burlington. 

8.00 p. m.— Address, ‘‘ The Relations of the State to in- 
stitutions of Learning;"’ Gov. 8. E. Pingree. 

Friday, 9.00 a.m Little Things in the Schoolroom 
Prin. A. W. Dana, Barre. Reading; W. H. Hopkins. 
Discussion: The School in its Relation to (1) “ The Home 
and Family,” led by Supt. Rey. George N. Chase, Derby; 
(2) “ The Community,” led by Mr. A. N. Adams, Fair 
Haven; (3) “ The State,” led by State Supt. Justus Dartt 

Friday 2.00 p.m.— High School Section.—“ The After 
Life of High School Graduates;” Supt. Fox Holden, 
Plattsburg, N.Y. Address, “ What the College Has to 
Say to the Fitting School;” Pres. M.H. Buckham. “ The 
Relation of the Secondary School to the College; ” Prin. 
H. M. Willard, Saxton’s River. 

Common School Section.— Class Exercises: Number, 


Miss Bliss, St. Albans; Reading, Miss E. J. Chapman, 
Burlington; Music. Prof. N. H. Thompson, Burlington. 

7.30 p.m.— Address: “ Neighbors,—a Study of 
Rey. U. N. Sims, LL.D., Chancellor Syracuse University. 

Saturday, 9.00 a. m,—" Natural Science in the Common 
School;” Prof. 8S. H. Brackett, St. Johnsbury. “ The 
Proper Order of Studies for Primary Schools and the 
time that should be given to each;” Mrs H. Baird, 
Burlington, * The Memory in School;” Prin. C. H. Dun- 
ton, Poultney. 

In all cases where time will pores. the subject will be 
open for general discussion, in which all members are 
earnestly invited to take part. 

There will be a very interesting and instructive exhibit 
from some of the best schools of the state of work done. 

The secretary is authorized to furnish all members of 
the association who have paid full fare in og to the 
meeting free return checks on the following railroads: 
Central Vermont, Burlington and Lamoille, Missisquoi, 
Montpelier and Wells River, Bennington and Rutland. 
The Vermont Division of the Boston and Lowell, and the 
A, Williams (if running), will sell round trip tickets for 
fare one way. 

The hotels will entertain members for $1.50 per day, 
when two occupy one room. 

School officers. teachers, andall who are interested in 
the subject of education, are cordially invited to become 
members of the Association, and thus aid in its support. 
Certificates of membership can be obtained from the 


Treasurer. Members of the Association only can obtain 
reduced rates from the railroads and hotels. 

Prest.— Prin. B. F. Bingham, Brattleboro. 

First Vice Prest.— Prof. A. L. Hardy, St. Johnsbury. 

Treas.,— Prin. John Pickard, Ludlow, 

Ex. Com.— Prin. 8. W. Landon, Burlington; Prin. E,A 


Bishop, Montpelier, 


four years. 


rvis- | 


r. 
Landsca in Poetry and Painting,” with stereopticon 
views of landscape pictures and natural landscape; 
Henry C ye Boston. 3. Singing. 

Friday, Jan. 29, 9 30 a. m—1. Devotional Exercises; 
Rev. Chas. W. Huntington. 2, “ Relation of the H 
School to the Community.” D. W. Hoyt, Principal 
High School. Discussion. 3,‘ The Teachers’ Roading 
Circle of Rhode Island;"” Thomas J. Morgan, D.D. 4. 
“Penmanship in Primary Schools;” G. E. Nichols, Mas- 
ter of Grammar School, Somerville, Mass. 

LF m—1. “ First Steps in Language; " Miss Hattie A. 
Lu Pingten, State Normal School, New Britain, Ct. + 
cussion. 


2. Question Box, 3, “Do Our Public Schools 
Meet the Reasonable Wants of the Community in re 


rd 
to the Teaching of Morals?" William A. Mowry, Ph.D. 
Annual meeting of the Reading Circle. 

Friday Evening. p.m — Organ Recital by Prof. A. A. 


Stanley,at7.15. Addresses and readings may be expected 


as follows: Address,— His Excellency, Governor George 
Peabody Wetmore. Address,— His acne, Thomas A. 
Doyle, Mayor of Providence, Reading,— Mr. Howard M. 


Ticknor, Instructor in Elocution, Brown University. ad- 
dress,—His Honor, Col. John Hare Powell, Mayor of New- 
rt. Address,— His Honor, F. C. Sayles, Mayor of Paw- 


ucket. Reading,—Mr. Ticknor, Addreas,— Rev. 
Bullen, D.D., of Pawtucket. Address,— George A. Little- 
field, Esq., Supt. of Schools, Newport. Reading,—Mr. 


Ticknor. 

Saturday, Jan. 30,9.30 a, m.— Devotional Exercises; 
Rev. Wm. P. Tucker, Pawtucket. (A class from the 
Doyle Avenue Grammar School will assist in the Devo- 
tional Exercises) 2. “Some of the Things we are 
Doing in Music in our Public Schools;" Benj. W. Hood, 
Teacher of Music, Public Schools of Providence; iNus- 
trated with the class. 3. “How to Present Physiology 
with Special Reference to the Law Regarding Stimulants 
and Narcotics;” Miss Margaret W. Lewis, Grammar 
School No. 49, New York City; illustrated with a class of 

mpils. 4. * Methods in Geography; i 8S. Tarbell, 

upt. of Schools, Previdence. Election of officers and 
other business. 

Notes.— Entertainment consisting of ng and break- 
fast will be furnished wap ad A to all ladies who are 
members of the Institute, or who propose to become 
members at this a ny application at the office 
of the Commissioner of Public Schools, 104 North Main 
Street, Providence, on or before Jan. 23, 1886. 

Tickets for admission to Music Hall for the evening 
be obtained of the Committee of Arrange- 


lectures ma 
the office of the Commissioner of Public 


ments or a 
Schools. 
Free return tickets will be issued over the Nar nsett 
Pier R. R., Providence and Springfield R. R., Providence, 
Warren and Bristol R. R., Boston and Providence 4 
os Colony R.R.,and by the Newport and Fall River 
oats. 
Return tickets will be issued to East Greenwich and sta- 
tions beyond on the New York, Boston and Providence 
. R., at the rate of one and one-fourth cents per mile, 
and over the New York and New England R. R. to Covén- 
try Centre and beyond at the rate of one cent per mile. 
he treasurer and assistants will be in attendance dur- 
ing the half-hour preceding and ee nag each session to 
attend to certificates of membership, return tickets, etc. 


No young man can afford to remain awa 
from H. B. Bryant’s Chicago Business Col- 
lege if he expects to keep up in the busy 
race of life and be prepared to meet his 
competitors. The demand in the West is 
for educated business men. 


WE can indorse the Teachers’ Coiépera- 
tive Association of Chicago (170 State 
street) under the management of Mr. Or- 
ville Brewer. The Association has filled 
many of the best positions vacant in 1885. 
We commend our readers, both those in- 
tending to change location and those having 
permanent positions to write for their pam- 
phlet of testimonials. 


I can best indicate my ap- 
proval of the plan and execu- 
tion of the work by ordering, 
as I now do, copies for imme- 
diate intr uction. — From C. C. 

awe “he Principal of N. H. State Normal 
00L, 


HISTORY OF THE UMTED STATES. 12mo, 
PP. 473. $1.40. Copies to teachers for exami- 
nation, postpaid, 70 cts. 


HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, 
NEW YORK. 


WANTED, 
Portant position in an Agricultaral Co 
rm teacher of Domestic oe educated in the 
A fooking and household duties. 
Ply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


ys N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


OUTLINE MAP OF THE U. S. 


wo under the direction of ALBERT B. HART,Ph.D., 
a ier in American History ia Harvard Univ. 
This is the first map fof a series to be edited by Ed- 


Instructor in History in Harvard Uni- 
“The map is the re-publication of one 


that has proved usefal at Harvard and Johns Hopkins 
Universities. 
igned primarily for the pu of illus. 
ted for the elu pg 0 rap D te 
coat problense. It will also an excellent test map 
bese sections, each 31 x 44 Inches, the sec- 
tions being divided by the 95th meridian and the 37th 
parallel. 
Price fer Section, conts. 
Twe Sections, - 
Whele Map (Four Sections), 40 * 


D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers, 
3 Tremont Place, Boston. 
16 Aster Piace, New York. 


‘*THE BEST HYMN AND TUNE BOOK FOR CHOIR AND CONGREGATIONAL USE,” 


Songs of Christian Prais 


Published with or without Selections for Responsive Reading. 
Edited by Rev. CHARLES H. RICHARDS, D.D. 


A twenty-four page 
lication 


85 Metropolitan Bleck, Chicago. 


Ce. 


: “It has been compilet; Rev. Geo. L. ning D.D., Pastor Woodlawn Ave. 
with Ape rm erry coy and taste and edited with | Pres. Charch, C levelaud, Unio, says: “It is the best 
a thoroughness which are uncommon.” I 

thing essential to Shand book tor general worship and oe. Se the best of ite kind I have ever ex 
Rev. James Powell, D.D., says: Of all hymn books 
“The Advance says: One of the chotcest, richest, and | now before the pubiic, of which I have knowiedge, 
most usab e hymn books published.’ poet 
Bost Mass, says: “In ev. A. Hastings 88, -D., Pastor First 
yee New Tork Times says : “ In its mechanical ar-| Rev. J. G. Vose, D.D., Providence, R. I. says: “* Our 
-|arogement the leaves scarcely anything to be pase ony, CaeeEEnS its favor, and enjoy it more 
desired.” more. 
copies sent free to Pastors or Church Committees desiring books for examination. 
es — containing specimen pages, testimonials, price-list, etc., mailed free to any 


TAINTOR BROS, MERRRILE & CO. Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N, Y, 


| 
GRAMMAR AND PRIMARY DEPARTMENT,— Music Hall; ‘ 
J. Milton Hall, Presiding Officer. @ 
2.15 p.m.—1. “Methods of Teaching in the Public } 
Schools of Germeny;” Larkin Dunton, LL.D., Head- ‘ 
master of the Boston Normal School. 2. New Methods 
4 
d 
5 
§ 


30 


JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. Vol. XXII.—No. 2. 


Some Late Publications, 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Last Leaf. sar - : - Dr. Holmes Houghton, Miffitn & Co, Bost, 510 09 
Poems of Nature. - - - - Whittier 400 
Ta the Middle Watch. Russell Harper & Brothers, NY, 
and pe. - - - ~ 265 
e Bachelor Vicar of Newfo . - - 
The Heavenly Vision, and Other Se ns. - Booth Anson D F Randolph & Co, NY, : 4 
Oberon and Puck. Cone Cassell & Co, NY, Cin 85 
Phrenology Made Easy. - - - Ferry Robert Clarke & Co, vin, 1 25 
>>) Wentworth & Reed Ginn & Co, Boston, 30 
A Grammar School Arithmetic. —- Wentwo “ 60 
The Talisman. - - - - e * 4 Scott “ “ “ 20 
The King of the Golden River. - - - - Ruskin Fe go 4 40 
e New Third Music Reader. - - ° ° 
8 I , 1620-1803. Hawthorne Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston, | 45 
== se Spyri Cupples, Upham & Co, Boston,’ 1 50 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES, 


Tue Executive Committee of the National 
Educational Association have announced 
that, in considering how the purposes of the 
Association could best be attained, they 
earefully considered certain conditions that 
must necessarily be complied with in order 
to bring about desired results. Among the 
conditions referred to was the “ accessibil- 
ity” and “ facilities” for reaching the place 
selected for its annual meeting. Their de- 
cision in favor of Topeka, Kan., as the 
place of meeting in 1886, certainly complies 
with these two conditions, qs that city can 
be reached direct via the line of the Bur- 
lington Route, C. B.& Q. R.R. This route 
affords more than ample facilities for reach- 
ing Topeka, for it not only runs two ele- 
gantly equipped daily trains each way be- 
tween Chicago or Peoria, and Kansas City 
or Atchison, but runs sleeping-cars for the 
entire distance between Chicago and Topeka 
without change. This latter fact is an im- 
portant one, as it enables the delegate or 
visitor to the educational meeting to make 
the entire journey from most any eastern 
point to Topeka with but one change of 
cars, at Chicago, while those from the latter 
city and points west need make no change 
whatever. The Burlington Route is also 
the line,—and the only line,—-with its own 
track from Chicago, Peoria, or St. Louis, 
direct to Denver, either via Omaha or 
Council Bluffs, or via St. Joseph, Kansas 
City, or Atchison. This further answers 
the questions of “facilities” and “ accessi- 
bility” for those who make their attend- 
ance on the Association meeting the oppor- 
tunity for visiting the attractive mountain 
resorts of Colorado. _ 


IMPORTANT. — Passengers arriving in the city 
of New York via Grand Central Depot, save $3.00 Car- 
Tiage Hire and Transferof Baggage yy stopping at the 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite said depot. 

A ae oy arriving by the West Shore Rail Road, via 
Weehawken Ferry, by taking the 42d street Horse Cars at 
Ferry entrance, reach Grand Union Hotel in 10 minutes 
for 5 cents, and save $3.00 Carriage Hire. 

600 Elegant Rooms, $1.00 and upward per day. Euro- 

Plan. Elevators, Restaurant, Cafe Lunch, and Wine 
ms supplied with the best. 

Prices moderate. Families can live better for less 

nthecity. Guest's baggage vered to and 
from Grand Central free. 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 
Young Folks’ Dialogues, 


120 Pages. Paper, 25 cts.; Boards, 40 cts. 
Contains a wide variety of short, plain, and aw +4 
dialogues, all new and original, and suited to 
the wants of children from five to fifteen years, 


The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 13, 


The latest and best Readings and Recitations, 
200 Pages. Paper, 20 cts.; Cloth, 50 cts. 
4@-The full set of this series (13 Numbers) will 
be sent in Paper binding for $3.00; Cloth, $6.00. 
* This is the best series of the kind published.” 
in, Syracuse, New York. 


Shoemaker’s Dialogues. 


Sere. Paper, 60 cts.; Cloth,$1.00. Provision 
ia made for all ages and all occasions. 
“In variety and originality this is the best book 
Sold by the Jeadin, llers, mailed 
upon receipt of price. 
CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 
Publication Departm’t 1416 Chestnut Street, 


The tatiana) Scbool of Oratory. Philadelphia 
Tableaux, Speakers, ete., for 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— I saw a farmer plough his land, who never 
came to sow ; : 

I saw a student, filled with truth, to practise 

never go; 

In land or mind I never saw the ripened har- 

vest grow.—Saadi. 

From Cou. C. H. Mackey, 32d Iowa In- 
fantry; I have derived more benefit from Ely's 
Cream Balm than anything else I bave ever tried. 
I have now been using it for three months, and 
am experiencing no trouble from Catarrh what- 
ever. I have been a sufferer for twenty years.— 
C. H. MACKEY, Sigourney, Ia., Feb. 22, ’82. 


— It fortifies my soul to know 
That though I perish Truth is so: 
That howso’ er mn and range, 
Whate’er I do, thou dost not change. 
I steadier step when I recall 
That if I slip, thou dost not fall. 
—Arthur Hugh Clough. 
SAMARITAN NERVINE, THE GREAT NERVE 
conqueror, is invaluable in nervous prostration. 
‘*May God bless you,’’ said Rev. W. L. Mar- 
tin, of Mechanicstown, Md., ‘‘ Samaritan Nervine 
cured my Fits.’”’ $1.50, at Druggists. 
— Those college days! I ne’er shall see the like! 
I had not buried then so many hopes! 
I had not buried then so many friends! 
I’ve turned my back on what was then before 


me ; 
And the bright faces of my young companions 
Are wrinkled like my own, or are no more. 
—The Spanish Student. 


Scotr’s EMULSION OF PuRE Cop LIVER OIL, 
WITH HYPOPHOSPHITES, in Tubercular Diseases 
of the Lungs. Dr. John Babington, Corrunna, 
Mich., says: ‘‘ I have prescribed Scott’s Emulsion, 
with satisfactory results, in Tubercular diseases of 
the lungs, and Mesentery glands; also in Neural- 
gia due to defective nerve nutrition.’’ 

— Who, in his own skill confiding, 

Shall with rule and line, 
Mark the border-land dividing 
Human and divine ? 


— For three winters I have been afflicted with 
Catarrh and Cold in the Head. I used Ely’s 
Cream Balm; it accomplished all that was rep- 
resented.—T. F. McCormick (Judge Common 
Pleas), Elizabeth, N. J. Price 50 cents. 


— The power of the 
cost is easily known by asking the nearest stationer 
for Esterbrook’s Faleon No. 048, and other num- 


ApvicE TO MorTHers. — Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup should always be used when chil- 
dren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little suf- 
ferer at once; it produces natural, quiet sleep 4 
relieving the child from pain, and the little cheru 
awakes as “‘ bright as s batton,” It is very pleas- 
ant to taste. It sooths the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, 
= is > best known remedy for diarrhea, 
whether arising from teething 
25 cts a bottle. 


or other causes. 


— Out of the old fieldes, as men saith, 
Cometh all this new corn from yere t° yere, 
And out of old bookes, in good faithe, 
Cometh all this new science that men lere. 
—Chaucer. 
Our New School Aids are the best 
Teachers ! changes system for conducting oe 
in good, quiet order. h set contains 212 large, elegant 
chromo excelsior. merit and credit cards, price per set, #1, 
half set 50 cta. new designs prize, reward and gift 
medals, didlomas, school peper's reward, excelsior, merit, 
eredit, birthday, ae Christmas, scripture, fine 
teards. Large set sam 20c. All postpaid. 
E ART CO., WARREN, Pa. 


— The tidal wave of deeper souls 
Into our inmost being rolls, 
And lifts us unawares 
Out of all meaner cares. 
—Santa Filomena. 


CATARRH and BRONCHITIS CURED. 

A clergyman, sfter years of suffering from that ioath- 
some disease, Catarr ,and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any soff>rer from 


this dreadful disease —s self-addressed stam 


m is incalculable. Its} Books 


SOMETHING NEW. 


Embossed Satin, Hand Decorated 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR.) 


Bach cover is of Satin, embossed in rich and select designs, 
leaving a central space, which is filled in with Landscape Paint- 
ing or clusters of Flowers, done in oil. 

These Tablets contain the finest grade of Linen, Plated and 
Quadrille paper. 

1g Sample lot, containing twelve Tablets, assorted, will be 
furnished for five dollars. 


ACME STATIONERY AND PAPER COMPANY, 
146, 148, and 150 Centre Street, New York. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 
Latin and Greek at Sight. Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


Students, Teachers, and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Inter- 
limear Reries of Classics, which give the lines of Latin and Greek, followed by their ion, word for 
word, in English. The Emterlimears have been used for thirty years,and now inciude all the Standard 


Classics. Specimen d free. 
416 AHLES DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Improved Geographical and Historical Charts, 


200 CARDS and 1000 IMPORTANT POINTS IN EACH SET. 


COVER THE WHOLE FIELD OF GEOGRAPHY and U. 8. HISTORY. 
Unequaled in preparing Teachers quickly for examination in above branches, 
Remit $1.00 for sample set of either kind, with our liberal terms to agents. 
527 eow tf FREEMAN & RIDDLE, 25 and 27 N. High Street, Columbus, Ohio. 


AID IS ALWAYS NEEDED! 


Therefore, Order Some of These Helps for Teachers, 


PRACTICAL WORKS IN GEOGRBAPHY.— By Henry MoCormiok, Prof. of Geography in 
the Liltnois Normal University. 

A guide for the teacher of Primary, Elementary, and Advanced Geography ; telling what to teach. and sug- 
gestions as to the best methods of teaching it. he book also contains a amount of very valuable geo- 
graphical information, ae of public land surveys, etc., etc. A new , with 15 pp. of pronouncing 
vocabulary, is just out. PP., postpaid, $1.00, 

HOW TO TEACH AND “TUDY U. 8S. HISTORY.—By Jno TRarneR, County Supt. Macon 
Co., Ili. Consists of Brace outiives, admirably selected. These will save the teacher much work. Direc- 
tious for Study are to the point; just what teachers and pupils need Queer Questions with 
Answers, about 1,000, will arouse an interest in any history class. eview Questions cover ali important 
points in history. Kight thousand copies of this work have been sold, and still the sale is increasing. I have 
ecores of the most flattering testimonials, 225 pp., postpaid, $1.00. 


CURIOUS COBWE BS.— 225 questions upon miscellaneous subjects. Will arouse an interest in 
schools and home. Price, 20 cents. 


FAVORITE SPEAKER SERIES.— Primary, 20c. ; Intermodiate,“25s.; Higher, 250, The three 
for 60 cents, Also a host of other Speakers and Dialogue Books. ame ’ 


DRAWING DESIGNS,—'200n Sheets. Any teacher can use them to advantage. Price, 20 cents. 


NEW CATALOGUE.— 32 pp. Brimful of Descriptions, etc., of Helps, Aids, School Games, Singing 
Speakers, ete., etc, 
ka™ Don't fail to write me, Mention this paper, 


545d cow A. FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


“HAVE YOU SEEN THEM?” 
Campbell’s Reading Spellers, 
Allen’s Composition Books, 
Continental Readers (1 to 4), 
Continental Copy Books, 


(Intermediate Course of 4 Numbers makes a complete set,) 
Continental Primary Physiology, . 
Campbell’s Combination Blanks, 
Economic Class Record. 


WINELE. 88 Chambers 8t., N. Y. City. 
LECTURES 


AND PRACTICAL EXPERIMENTS 
FASCINATING EXPERIMENTS! 


With Electricity. 
STARTLING EFFECTS! 
Frank A, Hill, Chelsea, Mass. Send for circalar and terms. 


eow Address GEORGE H HARTWELL, 181 Tremont St.. Boston, Mass. 


Life-size Portraits of Eminent Educators, 
FOR THE HOME AND SCHOOL. 


—- SERIRFS I. — 
HORACH MANN, GHO. PEABODY, BARWAS SBARS, PROEBEL, [AGASSIZ 
HON. JOHN BATON, LLD., REV. A. D. MAYO, HOW. J. D, PHILBRICK, LLD., 
COL. P. W. PARKER, HON. W. T. HARRIS, LL. D. 


Size, 20 x 24 inches. Heavy Cardboard. + « « Price Reduced to 50 cents each. 


to Dr. J. Flynn & Co., 117 East 


Address NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Bomerset Street, Boston, 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


$1 


ELY’s 


CREAM BALM 


Cleanses the 
Mead, Allays 
Inflamm atien, 
Heals the Seres. 
BResteres the 
Senses of Taste, 
Gearing & Smell. 
Aquick Belief. 
& pesitive Cure. 


OREAM BALM 
bas med an enviable 


postril; no pain; 


vite 
BROTHERS, 


18 _UNTAILIN 
AND INFALIABLE 
IN CURING 

io Fite, 


8 Fall 
RVI vulsions, St. Vit- 
us Dance, Alco- 


holism, Opium Eating, Seminal Weakness, 


Impotency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 


ervous and Blood Diseases. 
oClergymen,Lawyers, Literary Men, 
Merchants, Bankers, jes and all whose 
sedentary employment causes Nervous Pros- 
larities of the Blood, Stomach, 


ion, Irre 
Bowels OF dneys, or who require a nerve 


ic, appetizer or stimulan 
Nervine invaluable. 


d 
THE] GREAT) 
wonderful 
astakingsye- (|NIEIRIV E 
aoa GQNQUEROR, 


tem. $1.50at Drug- 
send stamp. 
THE DR. 8. A. RICHMOND NERVINE COMPANY, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 
Correspondence freely answered by Physicians. 


For testimonials and circulars send stamp. 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools 
Schools, Academies, &o. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven 
Schools. Opento both sexes. Address the 


CHOOL OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVER- 
SITY. Entrance exawinations.. 3 and 4 years’ 
courses. Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT 
Dartmouth Hanover, N,H. Address th: 
esident, or Prof. E. R 


. RUGGLES, 844 ss 


{NSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


‘or ogue apply GANNETT, A.M. 
Frinctpal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
ddress CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 as 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 
ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHUCL, estab 
ish of art ed 


ers in all branches of industrial draw 
, For circular and further particulars apply at th« 


1679 Washington St. (Deacon 
381 @. H. SARTLETT, Principat. 
ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WoOROESTER. 
For Both Sexes. 


©. H. Principal. 
grate NORMAL SuHOOL, 
eb. 
TATE NORMAL 
§ SCHOOL, 


EWATEBR, 
or catalogues, address the Prin. A. G. Boypzn, A.M 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Sauum, Mass, 
For ony. 
Catalogues, address the Prin., B, HAaGAB, Ph.D 

§74 TR NORMAL SCHOOL, Mass. 

For catalogues, address J. G. SOOFT. 138 
STATE NORMAL SCHCOL, 

VID R. 

Course of study, 8 years. A Special and Aa 
anced for special classes of students. Address 
Cireular or information, T. J. MorGan, Prin. 

PREPARATORY. 

NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCH 
OOL, Providence 
f Common branches. English and Scientific and 
Goww. Riow. & Principals 
488. INSTITO TE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston 
in Civil, Mechanical, Mintog, and Blec- 

at 


&., Architecture, Chemist . Historr. 
F. 4. Prost, Jas Bec’ y: 


FOR ALL! $5 to $8 por day eas! 
WOR ly made. Fare. ‘Address 
~=F. 0. VICKERY, Augusta, Maine. 
FOR SALE.—the of the Fifth An 


Proceedin 
Hold at eeting of the National Council of Education. 
bers, — aratoga, J ay 1885. With the Officers, Mem- 


Committees for the year 1885-86 
J, . 120 pages, 
covers. 60 cents. A 
New England b. Co., 3 Somerset street, Boston, Mass 


Sufferers will learn of slepie remedy 


SELECTED. 

Humors or WRITTEN EXAMINATIONS.—The 
many teachers who read THE JOURNAL, as well 
as the brighter of their pupils, will be amused by 
some of the stories, told in recent English journals, 
of answers actually on record in official reports of 
the examinations in physiology in London schools. 
_ To the uest to ** describe the process of diges- 
tion,” one child responded as follows : 

; F ood is digested by the action of the lungs. 
Digestion is brought on by the lup having some- 
thing the matter with them. The food then passes 
through your windpipe to the pores, and thus 


A ff body b i 
passes off your body by evaporation, through a lot 
each | of little holes in your skin, called capillaries. | ‘The 


food is nourished in the stomach. If you were to 
eat anything hard, you would not be able to digest 
it ; and the consequence would be, you would have 
indigestion. The gall-bladder throws off juice 
from the food which passes through it. We call 
the because it is where 
e bre to. They lay up concealed b 
the heart.” 

Domestic economy, as nowadays taught to “‘ chil- 
dren of the elementary-school class,’’ is a subject 
which affords hosts of amusing answers. Thus in 
reply to the question, ‘‘ Why do we cook our 
food ?”’ one fifth-standard girl gives the delight- 
fully inconsequent reply, ‘‘ Their of five ways of 
cooking potatoes. e should die if we eat our 
food roar.’’ Another girl writes: “‘ The function 
of food is, to do its proper work in the body. Its 
proper work is to well masticate the food; and it 
goes through without dropping, instead of being 
“agen down by theskin.”’ A third pupil puts in 

er paper that ‘‘ food digested is when we put it 
into our mouths, our teeth chews it, and our tongue 
roll it down into our body. We should not eat so 
much bone-making foods as flesh forming and 
warmth-giving foods; for, if we did, we would 
have too many bones, and that would make us look 
funny.”’ 

On the subject of ventilation, one student in- 
forms us that a room should be kept at ninety in 
the winter by a fire, and in the summer by a ther- 
mometer ; while a classmate writes: ‘‘ A thermom- 
eter is an instrument used to let out the heat when 
it is going to be cold.’”’ Another girl sets down: 
** When roasting a piece of beef, place it in front 
of a brisk fire, so as to congratulate the outside.’’ 
But an answer, perhaps, best illustrating the jar- 
gon that comes of the cram system is the following : 
‘*Sugar is an amyloid; if you was to eat much 
sugar and nothing else, you would not live, because 
sugar has not got no carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, 
nitrogen. Potatoes is another amyloids.’’ 


desire to present the following for your considera. 
tion: Johms Hopkins gave $3,140,000 foreduca- 
tion; Asa Packer gave Lehigh University $3,000,- 
000; Cornelius Vanderbilt gave Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity $1,000,000; Stephen Girard gave what 
amounts to $8,000,000 to Girard College; John 
C. Green gave $1,500,000 to Princeton College ; 
Ezra Cornell gave $1,000,000 to Cornell Univer- 
sity; Isaac Rich gave $1,700,000 to Boston Uni- 
versity ; Amasa Stone gave $600,000 to Adelbert 
College; W. W. Corcoran gave $170,000 to Co- 
lumbia University ; Benjamin Bussy gave $500,000 
to Harvard University; Samuel Williston, Wil- 
liam J. Walker, and Samuel A. Hitchcock gave 
between $100,000 and $200,000 to Amherst Col- 
lege; Whitmer Phenix gave $640,000. to Colum- 
bia College; B. Trevor gave $179,000 to Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary; Matthew Vassar gave 
$800,000 to Vassar College; Gardner Colby gave 
$170,000 to Colby University, and to Newton 
Theological Seminary $100,000; J. B. Colgate 
gave $300,000 to Madison University; George I. 
Seney gave $450,000 to Wesleyan University ; the 
Crozier frmily gave $300,000 to Crozier Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 

— Two or three years ago a score or more of 
Yankee girls, graduates of normal schools, went 
to South America under a contract with the gov- 
ernment of the Argentine Republic, to take charge 
of normal schools, young ladies’ seminaries, etc. 
A report now comes back that these young ladies 
have conducted themselves in a most exemplary 
manner, and are regarded with the greatest admi- 
ration by the government and by the people. The 
only complaint is that several of them have violated 
their contracts with the government, and have be- 
come the wives of prominent Argentinians. It is 
said that the young men in the Argentine congress 
are warmly in favor of larger importations. 


— An Englishman traveling in France writes to 
The London Times that nothing in France strikes 
one at the present day as more remarkable than 
the recent development of elementary education. 
No money is spared which can give to the children 
of the working classes sound elementary and tech- 
nical instruction. Not only is the instruction free 
in all primary schools, in the evening science and 
art classes, and in the intermediate trade schools, 
but many of the children of indigent parents are 


ance at these intermediate schools. 


No. 35 Pemberton Square, Boston Mass., manu- 

factures the best Blackboards in the world. They 
ive the most perfect satisfaction. Col. Parker 

i used them for years, and speaks of them as 

follows : 

Col. Parker's Opinion.— ‘‘ In my experience, J. 

A. Swasey is the only man who knows how to 

board.”’ 


make a F. W. PARKER, 


Girts TO EpUCATION.— From an Address of 
‘| Bishop Wayman.— Before closing this appeal, I 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


Teachers’ Agencies, 


department of work. Correspon 


Mrs. L. F. BROCKWAY, Manager, 
Brockway "'Teachers’ Agency, 


TIMES BUILDING, CHICAGO, 

SUPPLIES SCHOOLS, COLLEGES, and FAMILIES with Teachers for every 
dence solicited with experienced Teachers ca- 
pable of filling responsible positions at good salaries. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION. | 


Teachers are ch only for what they get. They 
will see that our object is to fill vacancies. Form for 
stamp. EMPLOYERS s erved without charge. Free 
Registration gives us the largest supply of Good 
Teachers in America, and leaves no ve for repre. 
senting any but those who are suitable. 
R. E, AVERY, 
American School Bureau 
2 West 14th Bt., N. ¥. 


H. HESSE’S **“XcENay, 


36 West Bist Street, New Werk City, 


ernesses, Singers, etc., resident and visiting, 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN, 


in every department of Art and Learning. Parents 

and Guardians advised in the choice of best schools. 

References by favor to the families of Hon. Hamilton 
» x-Becy. Evarts, Cyrus W. Field. 


The Kastern Educational Bureao, 


An extensive acquaintance in New England educa 


good teachers of any grade in securing positions,—not 
in some distant State, but herein New England. We 


tendents and Committees to call and convince them. 
selves that we can provide them with desirable teach- 
Address 
mM. T. BOGERS, Manager, 
514tf 36 Bromfield 8t., Room 4, Boston, Mass, 


EX 
wo" May, 


Teachers’ Bureau 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Musicians, 
etc.,to Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches, 
Also Book keepers, Stenographers, Copyists, to Busi- 
ness Firms. Mrs. A. D CULVER, 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


No Commission Charged 


ON THE SALARY BY THE 


Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of New England, 


75 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 
SCHOOL OFFICERS wenees good Teachers are in- 
vited to call, or write for cand 


TEACHERS wishing engagements for the winter 
should obtain our circu at once. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. St., New York City, 
School Furniture. 
Suppli s competent 
ACHERS, TUTORS, LECTURERS, SINGERS, 
GUVERNESSES, HOUSEKEEPERS, 
READERS, &c., &c., dc. 
PARENTS ADVISED in the choice of Schools. 
No charge to teachers unti) engaged. 


GRAMMAR TEACHERS, 


(LADIES) 


Graduates from the Normal School, with successfu 
experience, are in great demand at thisagency. Now is 
the time forall such as desire promotion to register 
with the N. E. Bureau of Kducation. 

Apply 


Supplies competent Teachers, Tutors, Lecturers, Gov | Introduces to coll 

esses for eve: ent of instruction; recomm: 8 
epartm 


EST TEACHERS, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold, 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto, 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 


AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


» Schools, and families superi«r 
ts, Tutors, and Gover:- 


parents. Call on or address 
MBS. J. YOUNG FULTON, 


American Teachers 
240 (1) 23 Square, New Tock. 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Successrut Teacuers seeking better 


tional circles warrants the assertion that we can help positions, and Superintendents and com 


mittees wanting good Teachers, are in- 


invite such to registér in our Bureau, and Superin.|Vited to apply to Evererr QO. Fisx, 


Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

‘Tt affords me pleasure to state that the Penn’a Ed 
Bureau furnished us a teacher who Is rendering satis. 
faction in her department. We consider the Bureau 
OONSOIENTIOUS and RELIABL¥ in the representations 
it makes and the teachers it furnishes.” 

Dr. NATHAN C, SCHAEFFER, 
Prin Keystone State Norma! School, Kutztown, Pa. 
For application-blank and list of testimonials, address 
L. LANDIS, Manager, 
520 eow 631 Hamilton 8t., Allentown, Pa. 
HE Bridge Teachers’ Agency of Boston 

T invites experienced 


TEACHERS 


socking a change or better positions to send 
postal for blank. COLLEGES, SCHOOLS 
and Families gromaey supplied, without 
charge, with best teachers, Schoo! properties sold. 


J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CoO., 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. P.O. Box 1868, 


DO YOU WANT, (AT 
BARGAIN, 


A GREELY TRANSIT SURVEYOR'S COMPASS, manufac- 
tured in Troy, N. Y¥. ; with tripod and leveliog head ; 
a No. 18 telescope with level and clamps, six foot pose, 
33 feet iron chain, six foot flagstaff, marking p'n*, scale, 
tape mesure, magnifyer, and microscope,— only been 


used four times ? Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
535 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


CATALOGUE GRATIS. 


We have just issued our new Cata- 
logues of Teachers’ Aid and Books for 
School and Home Entertainments. 

Sent gratis on application. 

HENRY A. YOUNG &CO,, 


to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
545 3 Somerset 8t., Boston, Mass 


644b 55 Franklin St, Boston, Mass. 


“MULTUM IN PARVO.” 


An Important New Book ! 


Price 30 cents, sent to any address 
Trade promptly supplied. 


Essentials Geography. 


By G. C. FISHER, 


Superintendent of Schools at Weymouth, Mass. 


This is one of the best aids to the teaching of geography ever published. Itis 
provided with board and lodging while in attend-| gesigned not only as an outline of work for the Teacher, but as a concise text- 
book to be placed in the hands of the pupil. It contains all the political and de- 
scriptive geography a pupil should be required to commit to memory. It is a con- 
SwaseEY’s BLACKBOARDS. — J. A. Swasey,|densation of the large geographies, any one of which may be used in connection 
with it This book is in octavo form, bound in flexible covers. 


postpaid. Zzachers, School Officers, and the 


THE NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


Jan. 14, 1886. = 
REAM BANS 
§ 
e 
AY = is applied ; 
FEVER Price Boe, by. | 
eeecircular. 
Druggists, Owego, N. ¥. 
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“The Cumulative Method. 


A New and Valuable Series of German Text-Books. 
BY PROF. ADOLPHE DREYSPRING. 
EASY LESSONS IN GERMAN. 

An introduction to the Cumulative Methed, - Price, 70 cts. 
THE CUMULATIVE METHOD FOR LEARNING GERMAN. 
Adapted to School and Heme Iustraction, Price, $1.40 

THE GERMAN VERB DRILL. 
Presenting the Mechanism of the Celloquial and Written Language, Price, $1.40 


“ Professor Dreyspring’s system of teaching German with as little English as possible, and by the ‘ Cumulative’ 
process, must comannll feeit to every practical teacher.”—Howard Crosby, D.D., New York. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. Special discounts tor supplies to classes. Seni for descriptive circulars,etc. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers. New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Hawthorne’s style is as clear as running waters are.—H. W. LONGFELLOW. 


A WNew School Edition 


NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE’S GRANDFATHER'S CHAIR. 


(True Stories from New England History, covering the period from 1620 to 1803.) 


16mo. Large, clear type. Strongly bound in boards. Price, 45 cents postpaid. 
AN ADMIRABLE FOURTH READER. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park St., Boston. 
Barnes’ Brief-History Series, | © HARPER & BROTHERS, 


(Sample Copy), $1.00) Pus New York, 


LIsH 
(Sample Copy), 1.00 ’ 


Fur the Household and Reference : 
Berne Popuine Winters of the United I. SCHOOL, EDITION, in forty volumes, sold 


States. (ne volume. 800 pages. 8vo, cloth. 320 Wood singly or in sets; each 56 cents In » 40 cents ip 
Eagravings and 12 Steel Pilates. Special Price to paper covers. 


volumes, elegant library style, sold only in sets; 
A new Graded Primary United States History care- 4 “ k 
fully graded for intermediate classes. 226 pages. 61 cloth, gilt tops, $30.00; half-calf, $60.00, 
illustrations. 9 maps. i6mo. Cloth. Price, 60cents./ new : strated circular, address 


school text book should be. It is written ina clear, 
7 Park Street, Boston, Mass, 
Any of the above mailed, postage paid, for examina- 


easy style, is well balanced in the lay-out of its chap- 493 
tion, on receipt of price. $325,000 sees 


“The book before us is a rare specimen of whata A. ©. STOCKIN, Agt. for New Eng 
ters and sections, and seizes upon the most important 
and essential points,so that it is fall of interest to 
young minds’ — New England Journal of Education. 
*« For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications Represents the original cost (including 
A. 5S. BARNES & revision) of Johnson’s Universal 
illiam 
H. B. CAREINGTON, Agent, 22 Bromfield 8t., Boston, | CYClOpaedia,” and of the three great 
cyclopeedias, Johnson’s alone has been 


BOSTON FOREIGN! BOOKSTORE, thoroughly revised and brought down 


—— AGENCY FOR —— to date. Sales average 400 sets a week, 


HENRY HOLT & CO.’8, STEIGER’S, LOCK- 

WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & Co’s|*24 Our men are coining money in all 

Lowpox, UCBNITZ 3 PuBLicaTions. |sections of the country. Teachers can 
Stock o PORTED AND AMERICAN realize $75 a week. 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Sabscription Foreign Periodicals. Address E. B. FAIRCHILD. 
79 Milk St., Boston. 


SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont S1., Boston. 

Or A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 
11 Great Jones St., New York, 


MONROE'S INE. W READERS. 
Porter & COATES, 


tHE VERY LATEST, 
ano THE VERY BEsT. PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA, 
CONTAINING ALL THE MODERN IMPROVE- | 14 16 PRACTICAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSIIIP 
MENTS METHODS, ILLUSTRATIONS, TYPE, | WALTERS SPELLERS 


PAPER AND BINDING, WITH MANY ORIGINAL aicieauiie 
METIOS. 
FEATURES NOT FOUND IN OTHER Books. | JEW YORK. OWN’S ALGEBRAS. 


BR 8 
SHARPLESS’ GEOMETRY & TRIGONOM, 
ENTIRELY NEW READING MATTER. 32 


RAUB’S LANGUAGE SERIES, 
CIRCULARS AND SPECIMEN PAGES FREE. Hawley St, COATES’ POPULAR SPEAKE 
WIS’ TRIGONOMETRY 
Andersen’s Histories and Hist’l Readers; 
Thomeon’s New Arithmeti Algebra 
Prouch ‘\School Room Wall Maps 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 
DICKENS’ CHILD'S HIST. OF ENGLAND. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 100 = 
GUMWERE’S SURVEYING. 
OLARK & MAYNARD, 77! Broadway. Wabash Ave., | 
on.) 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. | (CHICAGO. BAKER’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


DUNGLISON’S PHTSIOLOGY, 
BLAIR’S RHETORIC, 
BOSTON. 
CowPERTHWAIT & Co. 
BONNICASTLE’S MENSURATION, 
Leighton’s History ef Rome 
Beed and Keilogg’s Graded Lessons in Eu- 


lish and Ghigher Lessons in English 
Miutchison’s &hysiclogy and / 4, = 
J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt, H. L. SMITH. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin Boston. 
WANTED SECON F 


Two ladies to teach Vocal Music and 
Drawing; in private school. $300 and 
living. Salary increased second year. 


Write for particulars to 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE assocut.os, | . 


653 170 State Street, Chicago. 
BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


Putnam’s Art Hand-Rooks, 5 vols. Each 6 


The Klementary Science Series (30 vols.), Each, 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols) Each, 1,25 


416 15 Bremf@eld St., Besten: 
In a Western College. a first-class Teacher of Elocution 
and Latin. A poly to 
10 0 0 0 AGENTS WANTED AT ONCE 
ucation, for Dr. Scott’s El 
652 3 Somerset Street, Boston. Brushes, etc. 


profits guaranteed, no risk in outlit. Only res able 
Pall Mal Electric Ass'n, 


FREE TOF.A.M. Fine Colored E 
Old Sun Tavern in Philadeipbia in which the be 


OUTLINES OF MAP-DRAWING, 


With Diagrams Founded on Parallels and Meridians, 
By F. E. BANGS, 
Principal of Wooster School, New Haven, Conn, 
The maps are printed on tinted plates ruled to show 
comparative area; the diagrams and directions are 
simple and definite; and the list of topics, while a guide 
to the drawing, furnishes valuable suggestions avd in- 
formation. The work contains suggestions to teachers, 
a relief-map for each of the continents, with directions 
for molding. The system is complete in itself, and 
may be with any text-book on geography. 
Price, 30 cents. 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., Publishers, 
85 Metropolitan Block, Chizago. 
16 Astor Place, New York. 65 Franklin St., Boston. 


MAOMILLAN & 0O.’8 
SERIES OF SCIKNTIFIO TEXT-BOOKS : 


Muxicy’s Lessons in Elem.Physiclogy, $1.10 
Getkiers Lessons im Physical Geeg., 1.10 


Anthem Books, Cantatas 


Drrson & Co. offer to Choirs, Anthem, Chorus, and 
Quartet Books unequaled in quality and variety. 
Send for lists! Of the followinng Anthem Books, the 
first three may be called the easiest, but none are too 
difficult for ordinary chvirs. 

Perkins’ Easy Authems, $1.00, or $9 90 per doz, 


Americau Anthem Beok, 125,or 1200 “ 
Dressler’s Sacred Seleci’ns, 1.50.0r 1350 “ 
Ewmersou’s of Anthems, 1.25,or 1200 
Anthem Harp. Perkins. 125,or 1200 
Gem Gteaner, Chadwick, 1.00,or 900 “ 
Deo. Hensbaw, 100,.or 900 
“antoral, Palmer & Trowbridge,! 00,or 900 “ 
Vox Laudis. Lesile, 100, or 9.00 « 


Not a poor book in the list. Cholr leaders who have 
used one ran no risk in ordering any of the others, 


New Cantatas for Choirs and Societies. 


(hristoforus, Legend, Rheinberger, $1 00, $9.00 doz. 
urst. 1.00, 900 


Rescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10| Fal! of Jerusalem. Parkh 
Jeunes’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, Moly City. Gan', 1.00, 900 
Jevon»’ Ele tary I im Logic, .40/9tet Pxnim. Ballard 60, 540 
Lessens in Elem. Physics, 1.10/| @ut of the Depths. Darling, #2, 288 
Leckyer’s Elem. Lessons in Astronomy, 1.35 | becca. Hodg-s, 65, €00 
Bducational Catalogue sent free on application. and 
erbert an en. ayer, 
15422 112 Pourth Ave. New York. | of 76, Trowbridge, 100, 9.00 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., 1.75. 
HIsTORY OF ENGLAND Crown, 8vo, cloth, $3 50. 
OUTLINES OF GENEBAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, 1 50, 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTOKY. 12mo, cloth, g1,25. 
THK ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 


OXFOKD SUADAL-SCHOOL TEACHERY’ BIBLES, 
Send for catalogues. 387 tf 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


DRAWING & ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Praug’s American Text-Books of Art Edu- 
cation, A System of Drawing used in tne lead- 
ing cities of the country. This system has a wider 
adoption than all other systems united. 

Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools. 
Intended to be used as aids for Object Teaching. 

Prang’s Natl. History Series for Children. 
Intended to be used for Supplementary pena 

Praug’s Trades and Occupations. Spiendidly 
lllustrated for Object-Teaching 

Prang’s Color Chart. For teaching Color in 
Primary Schools. (Ado by Boston School Bd.) 

Praug’s Drawing Models, 
Manu ’s of { Pranyg’s School Pencils, 
Prang’s School Compasses, 
@ For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OOMPANY, 
180 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. | 7 Park Street, Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
Bascom’s Mental Sclence, English Literature 
Brackett’s Poetry fur Home and School, - $1.25 
Brandt's German Grammar, - 1.50 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, - 1.50 
(rane & Brun’s French Reader, 
Day’s +hychology, kthics, Xsthetics, and Logic. 
Hart’s German Classics for students, 

$1.00 and 8 


(4 vole ready) 
Ireland’s Pocket Classical Dictionary, - 
Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und Schile, - 1.75 
Le Duc’s Learning te Draw.  Liius. «= 2,00 
Leffinwell’s English Classics for Schools, - 1.50 
Lodeman’s German Exercises, - 5 
Phyfe’s How Should | Pronounce, 1.25 


Putnam’s Hints for HomeReading. - 
Putnam's Series of Atlases. (14 vois.), 
Putnam’s World’s Progress. Enlarged. - 
Rosenstengel’s German Reader, - 


Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application 
to the publishers 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 


PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
tlal L in English 
ssential Lessons in English, $. | Practical, 


Baldwin’ Eng Literature. 2¥v. 1.50 


Harrison’ h Syntax, j 
Kellermen's Elements ‘of Botany, 793 P Toor ESSIVE 
Kellerman’s Plant Analysis, 10 | 4ND 


y 
Fenno’s *clence & Artof Eloe’tn, 1.2 
Fenno’s Favorites 1, 2, 3, 4, 735 P opular, 


Send for Catalogue and Introduction Prices. 


Chemical Text-Books. 


Manual of Introductory Chemical Prac- 
tice. By Caldwell and hrewman. $1.50. 

Manual of Bow-Pipe Anayxis, Qualitita- 
tive and Quantitative. $250 

Manzal of Qualitative “Chemical Analysis. 
By Prof. C. W. Elliot and Prof. F. H. Storer. Revi. 
sed by Prof. W. R. Nichola. $1 50. 

D. VAN NOSTRAND, 

371 23 Murray Street, New York. 


Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, post- 
free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
THE NEW SYSTEM FOR 
READING MUSIC. 
TONIC SOL-FA. 


There has heen a decided impetus in the movement of 
this much talked about and greatly abused method of 
learning to read music, and during the past three 
large number of intelligent teachers have 

op 

In order to bring the system within easy reach of all 
who desire to try it, we have issu’ 


THE CHORAL SCHOOL, 


By THEO. F. SEWARD and B, 0, UNSELD. 


This work bas ample rudimentary instraction in the 
six steps used in the system. It contains a large num- 
ber of beaatifal Hymn Tunes. Glees, Part Songs, etc. 
which will prove very delightful for recreation as weil 
as useful for practice in sight reading. 


Price, $30 per 100 copies. 
Sent by mail on receipt of 25 cts. per copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 16 F, Ninth St, New York 


81 RANDOLPH ST., CHICACO. 
SEND TO 


University Publishing Co. 
19 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GEOGRAPHIES, 
GILDERSLEEVE’S LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


o| SOWER, POTTS &CO,, Philadelphia, 


THE NORMAL FDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


0 | Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 
5 | Dr. Brook’s Normal Mathematical Course. 


1, Standard Arith. Vourse, Separating | Mental and 
2. Union arith. Course, Com } Written, 

Brooks’s Hi: her Arithmetic, 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s teometrs and Tr'gonometry. 

Brooks’s Philusophy of Arithmetic, 304 

Manuals of Methods and Key to tne Above, eow 


ASTRONOMY. 


DOOLITTLE’S Treatise on Practical As- 
tronomy, as applied to Geodesy & Naviga- 
tion. 8yvocloth, - $400 

WHITE'S Blements of Theoretical and 
Descriptive Astronomy. 8vo, cloth, 200 

NORTON’S Treatise on Astronomy. 
Spherical and Physical. 8vo,cloth, 2.50 

FELLOWE'S Astronomy for Beginners. 
Illustrated. 16mo cloth, 50 
Published and for sale by 

JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
16 Astor Place, New York, 
Specimen pages gratis, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS: 


THE ECLECTIC MANUAL OF METHODS. 


A practical exposition of the best method of teaching Langenge Lessons, Composition, Reading, Spelling, 


Aritbmetic, Grammar, Geography. History, and Physiology. 


th nds of t bers using the text-books of 


cloth. Specimen copy will be sent, 


dapted especially to assist the mau 
the Eclectic Educational Series, 262 pages, 


postpaid, by mall, on receipt of 60 cents. 


LONC’S LANCUACE EXERCISES, PART III. 


Language Exercises, Grammar and Composition. By U. C. Lona, Principal of the 27th District School, 


Cincinnati 150 pages. 


LONG’S LANGUAGE EXERCISES, PART II1., follows the inductive Method. The essentials of English Gram- 


mar are presented. The reiation of words, porases, and sentences to one anotber are taught by 


an easy, natu- 


ral and progressive method of analysis. Practice in writing short, easy sentences is be: utset, 
Subjects adapted to the comprehension of young students are ek A formal — prey 
Long’s Series of Language Exercises is the cheapest a | ayer ae Following are the prices for first intro- 


duction into schools, and for le s en 
single specimen copies 
LANGUAGE EXERCISES, 
LONG’S LANGUAGE EXERCI“ES, 
LON@’s LANGUAGE 
LONG’s LANGUAGE EXERCISES, 


postpaid, for examination with a view to first 
Part cote eer eee 1Bc. 


eachers’ 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & 


foods with bottom prices Ale of fire clan Our Lifesize Portraits of Bminent 
and das ucators are supplied for 50 ots. each. 


CO., Cincinnati and New York. 


C. P. STHARNGS, N, B. Agent, 8 Hawley St, Boston, Mass, 
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